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SEWING MACHINES 

Do you know what the actual cost of a 
Sewing Machine is? Very likely you don’t. 
Not one in a hundred does. The old prices— 
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Here’s the Stewart Sewing Machine. We 
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other Machines. If there’s a better Sewing 
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warranted fof FORGE. ° 
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peace of mind to have a perfect light to see the 
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WRINGING WET 


our wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besureon both Fn Sainte, when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe MERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 


world, with a capital of $2,800.000 back of theirwarrant. See our name and warrant lauebed 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FRES. 


Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 
no matter what the 


clerk says.” 


For sale by all dry goods 

dealers. 

A set of the ''S. H. & M."’ 
miniature figures showing the 
latest Favisian costumes with booklet on**How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


‘+‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


$5,000.° Worth 
| of Bric-a-Brac 
destroyed 


 y falling ceiling. Insure 
OA yours by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


CARRIAGES» $1, 35 


If you don't want this 

kind we can give ones gry 
yon. want up 


Ea) t0 to be as ented re- 
% = <\funded. Catalogue H of 
ANTS 65 different styles—sent free. 


Mich SOMERY WARD & cO., 


/You desire to be Stylish} 
{We will tell you how—} 
Interline the Puffed Sleeves and ) 


Skirts of your alla and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS| 


and your 

desire will 
. omes in 

be realized. 


weights. 


Puffed Sleeves ond Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— } 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Co.’s 


Silver. Plate 
that Wears 


is sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
It is cheapest because best; best be- 
cause most artistic, most ‘carefully 3 
finished, most durable. ; 
On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 
TRACE MARK 


154 OGERS BROS 


“a er your dealer does not keep our goods, 
write us and we will inform you where they 
can be obtained. Please mention this paper. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
New York, 208 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco. 


Chicago, London. 


D E AFNESS.2 & HEAD NOISES CURED 
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HE President has availed himself of an 
invitation to attend a dinner at Chicago, 
tendered to him by financiers of that 
city regardless of party, as an occasion 
for a letter on the financial situation, in 
which he argues, very justly, that ‘“ sound 

money ” is essential to National prosperity, and that a 
debased currency is as injurious to the farmer and 
the wage-earner as it is to any member of the commu- 
nity—perhaps more so. This is true, not to say a 
truism ; though it is not equally self-evident that “it is 
utterly impossible that any one in our broad land, rich or 
poor, whatever be his occupation, and whether dwelling in 
a center of finance and commerce, or in a remote corner 
of our domain, can be really benefited by a financial 
scheme not. alike beneficial to all our people.” In a sense 
slavery injured both owner and slave; and in a sense a 
currency resting on too narrow a basis injures both banker 
and wage-earner; but the injuries are not identical, nor 
equally quick in working out their results. But our chief 
criticism on this letter is that, while it occupies nearly a 
column of fine print in our great dailies, it makes no 
attempt to answer the question, What is a sound currency ? 
The bimetallist thinks our present currency is unsound, and 
therefore desires to change it. The President is in favor 
of “sound money.” So are we all. He is opposed to 
silver monometallism. We do not recall any avowed 
advocate of silver monometallism, The real questions 
involved in the present financial problem are . tmee, 
namely : 

I. Is it possible to maintain a double standard? 

II. Is it desirable to maintain a double standard? 

III. Can the United States do it without the co-opera- 
tion of other nations ?. 

And the President suggests no answer to any of these 
questions; and does not even clearly indicate that he has 
so much as considered them. As our readers know, we are 
quite clear that it is both practicable and desirable to 
maintain a double standard, but probably not practicable 
for the United States to do so alone. 

| 

Last week we had occasion to notice the unprecedented 
indications of a demand in Europe for international bimet- 
allism; this week we have similar occasion to notice the 
unprecedented indications of a demand in this country for 
national bimetallism. First came the decision of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee in Illinois in favor of a Currency 
Convention on June 4 to decide upon the policy of the 
party. The Chairman of the State Committee, in explain- 
ing the action, said that he had had great difficulty 1 in pre- 
venting county conventions from declaring in favor of 
free silver, and that he did not doubt that the Illinois 
Democracy was almost unitedly in favor of that radical 


measure. As the Democratic representatives from Illinois 


‘in the last Congress voted three to one against free coinage, 


the action of the State Committee is the more astonishing. 
Senator Palmer (anti-silver) has published an interview 
condemning the State Committee’s action and calling upon 
anti-silver Democrats to ignore the Convention. Only less 
surprising than this action of the Illinois Democrats was 
the appearance of Mr. Charles H. Clark, Secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, before the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, urging a union of forces between the 
advocates of protection and the advocates of free coinage. 
To combat Mr. Clark’s views Mr. Charles Emory Smith 
appeared later before the same body, but even Mr. Smith 
significantly claimed to favor international bimetallism. 
Simultaneously, President Andrews, of Brown, who has 
been the heart of the international bimetallic movement in 
New England, published an interview in which he said: 
‘‘ Thinking people want bimetallism, with an international 
agreement if possible, but they do not believe in waiting 
forever for it. Neither do I.” But the most remarkable 
indication of the strength of the free-coinage movement 
is afforded by the letter forwarded by Secretary Morton to 
the Hon. John DeWitt Warner, of this city. It is written 


by Mr. J. R. Buchanan, of the Fremont, Elkhorn, and 


Missouri Valley Railroad, and declares that “the wave” 
of free coinage ‘‘has almost reached an epidemic condi- 
tion,” and that the State of Nebraska, in which, two years 
ago, the Populist party was the only one in favor of free 
coinage, would to-day give a majority of fifty thousand 
for that measure. Mr. Buchanan urges that, to defeat free 
coinage, Eastern conservatives of both parties should “ unite 
and possibly renominate Mr. Cleveland” on the ground 
that he will carry the East because of his conservatism, 
and the South because he is a Democrat. Mr. Buchanan 
fears, with many others, that the election of the next Pres- 
ident will be thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where a majority of the State delegations favor free coinage. 


The Constitutional Convention in Utah has incorporated 
a woman suffrage plank in the proposed State Constitution 
by a vote of seventy-five to fourteen. The only close fight 
in the Convention was on the question whether the woman 
suffrage clause should form a part of the new Constitu- 
tion or should be separately submitted to the voters. The 
platforms of both the political parties had indorsed the 
measure, and the delegates naturally felt bound by these plat- 
form declarations. The most weighty arguments against the 
suffrage clause were that it would endanger the admission of 
Utah as a State and that it would revive the dying animosi- 
ties between the Mormons and the Gentiles. It.was this 
last argument that had really the most substance to it. 
There is no doubt that these animosities are dying, and . 
equally little doubt that they are still felt by women more 
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than by men. There has been an attempt in the Utah con- 
vention to ignore the old religious divisions of the people, 
but in the suffrage discussion they could not be ignored. 
Nearly all of the old Liberal (Gentile) party, as one member 


pointed out, had gone into the Republican organization, 


and nearly all of the old People’s party (Mormon) ‘had 
gone into the Democratic organization. The Democrats 
explicitly indorsed woman suffrage, chiefly because it had 
the general support of the Mormon element. The Re- 
publicans in Utah are fearful of it for the same reason that 
makes the Democrats hopeful—that is, because they believe 
it will increase the political power of the Mormon hierarchy. 
Though only ten Republicans finally voted against the 
suffrage clause, two-thirds of them voted for its separate 
submission. It must not be understood, however, that the 
Mormon Church is a unit in favor of woman suffrage. The 
principal speaker for the, opposition was a Mormon dele- 
gate. The liquor interest has not participated actively in 
the contest, but the Vice-President of the Utah Liquor- 
Dealers’ Association states that in case both woman suffrage 
nd prohibition (as seems more than possible) shall be 
incorporated in the new Constitution, his organization will 
labor actively for its rejection. 
| 

Governor Stone, of Missouri, has written a vigorous 
message calling together the recently adjourned Legisla- 
ture in special session. ‘The work of the special session is 
to be confined to three matters: (1) The passage of an 
act against lobbying; (2) the passage of an act making 
railroads liable for accidents to their employees due to the 
incompetence or negligence of “ fellow-servants ;” (3) the 
‘passage of an act to check frauds at elections. These last 
two matters were before the Legislature at its regular ses- 
sion, but action was prevented through influences which 
disgraced both the Legislature and the State. The Gov- 
ernor’s message begins with a scathing review of the 
scandal created, and sets forth as the main work of the 
special session the enactment of a comprehensive measure 
against lobbying. It is currently believed that public indig- 
nation will be appeased only by making lobbying a felony, 
and thus restricting to written communications corporations 
and individuals who wish to affect legislation. The lobbying 
which especially disgraced the recent session was that against 
the bill making railroads responsible for accidents to their 
~ employees in the same way in which they are now responsible 
for accidents to the traveling public. It is believed that the 
placing of this responsibility upon the railroads would lead to 
the introduction of safety appliances which would enormously 
reduce the present destruction of lives. It willbe recalled 
that at the present time 34,500 employees are: killed or 
injured yearly, as against 3,500 passengers. The reform 
of the election laws was defeated by influences equally 
scandalous. The Republicans controlled one branch of 
the Legislature, and the fact that the Republicans have 
suffered most from unfair elections in Missouri led the public 
to expect that this year would bring the reform demanded 
by all honest men. But the Republican bosses of some of 


the cities were as hostile to the reform as the Democratic 


bosses, and managed to prevent action up to the day of 
adjournment. The message of Governor Stone calling 
the Legislature together to do the things it left undone 
is a thoroughly commendable document. 

The Legislature of Arkansas, like those of Indiana and 
Missouri, went out in a blaze of—sulphur.: A week before 
adjournment, when a railroad bill was under consideration, 
one of the Representatives, in speaking upon the subject, 
charged the lobby with attempting to bribe the Legislature, 
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commended the Governor for attempting to ferret out the 
bribery, and inculpated a member of the Legislature by the 
name of Jones in these charges, When Mr. Jones replied 
to them, he launched forth in a most vindictive assault on 
Governor Clark, denouncing him as a demagogue and a spy. 
The day following, the Governor and Mr. Jones met, and a 
war of words ensued, which ended in the Governor spitting 
in the face of the Representative. The Representative 
answered in kind, and thereupon the Governor drew his 
revolver. It was snatched from him by bystanders, and 
the fight was brought to anend. When a resolution was 
introduced into the House of Representatives to censure 
the Governor for his part in the disgraceful scene, two- 
thirds of the members voted against it. A man who cannot 
govern himself is not worthy to be the Governor of a great 
State, and the refusal to censure such a brawl, and all who 


took part in it, indicates a strange lack of civilization in the 


State which we hope this Legislature has misrepresented. 
It should have called the pugilistic Representative to the 
bar for public censure, and visited a similar condemnation 
on the Governor. Neither political issues nor charges of 
public corruption can be settled by personal encounters, 
and the attempt so to settle them belongs to a barbaric 


condition of life. 


In New York State the advocates of the bill giving to 
women in shops the same protection against long hours 
and harsh treatment that is now given to women in facto- 
ries are contending against heavy odds. While nearly every 
newspaper writer in this city is in favor of the bill, no daily 
newspaper in this city will give the bill its support, because 
the merchants who oppose the bill are among the heaviest 
advertisers. The advocates of the bill are, therefore, com- 
pelled to rely upon the labor organizations and upon 
appeals to ministers and others professing to care more for 
the increased welfare of the working classes than for the 
increased wealth of the wealthy classes. To the credit of 
the ministry it may be said that many of them have re- 
sponded to this appeal, and have urged the passage of the 
desired law. But this unorganized though general support 
does not weigh with the legislators against the organized 
and concentrated resistance of the business interests which 
make the defeat of the bill and its supporters a matter of 
business. ‘The business interests, furthermore, have been 
able, as usual, to show that the philanthropists are not 
entirely united. One earnest prison reformer appeared in 
Albany against the bill. She is said to have been’ per- 
suaded of the humanity of the merchants who are most 


complained of because these merchants had shown them- 


selves especially obliging in placing among their em- 
ployees girls accused of crime. As is always the case, the 
testimony of one philanthropist against the reform has 
obtained as much prominence as that of a, hundred phi- 
lanthropists in its favor. The probabilities are that the bill . 
will again be defeated. Meanwhile it is encouraging to 
note that our antipodes have not only felt but responded 
to the demand for more wholesome hours for women and 
children in the shops. New Zealand, according to the 
English ‘Labor Gazette,” has passed an act “which 
secures a weekly half-holiday for shop assistants and limits 
the hours of employment in the case of women and young 
persons (under eighteen) to fifty-two hours a week.” The 
same law also enacts that all commercial offices other than 
shipping, street railway, and newspaper offices are to close 
not later than 5 P.M. on week-days, or than 1 P.M. on 
We do not demand the immediate enactment 
of the New Zealand measure, but we do insist upon at | 
least such an approach to it as the New York Mercantile 
Inspection Bill proposes. Legislation in favor of short 
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hours for shops is more necessary than legislation in favor 
of short hours for factories, because the owner of a fac- 
tory can introduce shorter hours whenever he and his 
employees can agree as to terms, but the ownér of a shop 
cannot reduce them until his competitors will do the same. 


The sudden rise in the price of beef last week, affecting 
as it does nearly every family in the country, has turned 
universal attention to the conditions governing the meat 
market. The suddenness of the rise—amounting to about 
two cents a pound, or twelve and a half per cent.—natu- 
rally led the general public to conclude that the market had 
been cornered by the four great Chicago packing-houses 
which usually control most of the cattle shipped to the 
East. This conclusion, however, the representatives: of 
these houses unitedly and emphatically deny. The rise in 
prices, they claim, has been entirely due to natural causes 
—viz., the partial failure of the corn crop last year, the 
drought upon the ranges in Montana, and the heavy selling 
of cattle by farmers in order to raise money during the 
depression. Without doubt each of these factors has had 
an influence upon the present scarcity and price of beef. 
The failure of the corn crop was especially serious ; never- 
theless, the present “ high ” prices of corn are little, if any, 
greater than the “ normal” prices of two years ago. The 
drought in Montana and the heavy selling of cattle by 
farmers to raise money also had their influence, though 
the supply of cattle, according to the Government report 
issued in January, has not decreased nearly so much as the 
statistics given out by the Chicago packers would indicate. 
The first of January, 1894, the number of oxen and other 
cattle in the country was 36,600,000. On January 1, 1895, 
it had fallen to 34,350,000. This decline would, under 
normal conditions, have led to higher prices ; but the year 
just ended was one of falling prices, and cattle were de- 
pressed together with other farm products. The average 
value of -cattle on the first of January this year was three 
per cent. less than on the first of January a year ago, 
despite all the effects of the scarcity and price of corn, the 
drought in Montana, or the exceptional sales of the year 
before. No new natural force has been at work since 
January. To account for the sudden rise, therefore, we 
are led back to the first explanation. In a year of fall- 
_ ing prices the only two things that have risen—meat and 
oil—are the two commodities most notoriously under the 
control of a handful of men. In each case the rise, instead 
of being gradual, as is regularly the case when only natu- 
_ ral causes have been at work, has been sudden and almost 
instantaneous. We do not doubt that the comparative 
scarcity of cattle led those who control the market to seize 
this occasion to order the rise in prices, but the natural 
forces seem to have furnished the occasion rather than the 
cause of the rise. 


The recent election in Montclair, N. J., affords an illus- 
tration of the fact that the good citizens in almost every 
community, if they will organize and take an interest in 
local affairs, may control them in the interests of the pub- 
lic welfare. Montclair is a part of the great city which 
lies just beyond the Hudson River. Between the Hudson 
River and Orange Mountain, and Paterson and Elizabeth, 
there is a population of not far from 1,000,000 people. In 
the finest part of that district, on the side of the Orange 
Mountain, Montclair is located. It is not a home for peo- 
ple of great wealth, but rather for artists, lawyers, editors, 
and those who seek the advantages of a cultured and beau- 
tiful home life. It may be called a small city of 12,000 
inhabitants, or a part of a great city of 400,000 inhabitants 
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if considered in its relation to Newark, or a part of a city 
of 1,000,000 inhabitants if considered in its relation to the 
district mentioned above. It is surrounded by towns of a 
different type. Its citizens have, therefore, to be constantly 
on their guard to protect themselves against selfishness and 
greed. To do this a Good Government Club was organized, 
and it has been in existence a little more than a year. 
During that time there have been two local elections. The 
parties nominated such candidates as they thought best, 
and then the Good Government Club went over the 
tickets and recommended to the citizens those whom it 
believed to be worthy of their votes. At both elections 
the candidates approved by the Club have been elected. 
The issues most prominent thus far have been the intro- © 
duction of the trolley and the limitation of the saloon. 
Candidates opposed to the trolley and in favor of reducing 
the saloons to the smallest possible number have been 
elected by large majorities. It is doubtful if either party 
at the next election will dare to nominate any man who 
does not represent that which is best in the life of the com- 
munity. What has been accomplished by this Club in Mont- 
clair may be accomplished elsewhere. The town itself is 
largely Republican, and on any other than a local issue 
would give an overwhelming Republican majority. The 
object of the Club has been to force to the front and keep 
there current local issues in purely local elections, and this 
has been possible only as partisanship gave place to zeal 
for the public welfare. . 
3 

The plan to establish an “ American Historical Review ” 
is likely to constitute an important forward step in the 
development of the higher culture of the country. During 
the last two decades historical investigation and research 
and historical writing in many departments have been more 
active than ever before since the settlement of the conti- 
nent, and no aspect of scholarly and literary activity has 
been more wholesome or promising. There is perhaps no 
other material for popular education so stimulating and so 
valuable as a keen and vivid realization of the past through | 
an awakened historical sense and a general diffusion of 
historical knowledge. The new enterprise has drawn 
together the representatives of historical study in our col- 
leges, and the plan involves the creation of a Board of 
Advisory Editors, which is to be made up, for the first year, 
of Professors Adams, of Yale, McMaster, of Pennsylvania, 
Stevens, of Cornell, Hart, of Harvard, and Sloane, of 
Princeton, with the addition of a representative from the 
West, who has not yet been appointed. A managing editor 
will be selected, and the new publication will stand com- 
mitted at the start to the highest standards and the most 
thorough work. It will be definitely National in‘ its char- 
acter, and will include not only contributions on matters of 
past history, but articles on the events and institutions ot 
to-day, if treated from the historicalstandpoint. A feature 
of the review will be thorough criticism of historical litera- 
ture. The success of such an enterprise ought to be 
assured from the start. 

The bill now pending before the English House of Com- 
mons to disestablish the Anglican Church in Wales has 
passed its second reading by an unexpectedly large majority. 
It has naturally been the subject of some very earnest dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Asquith, who made the principal argument 
for the Government, impressed even his opponents by the 
ability and skill with which he made his points. He in- - 
sisted that, in the strict sense of the term, the Established 
Church existed no longer even in England, where the widest 
liberty was now given to Dissenters of every class. The 
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Welsh have just as great a claim for disestablishment as 
the Irish had, if conditions, tradition, language, and relig- 
ious affiliations are to be taken into account. Out of 
thirty-four Welsh members of the House, thirty-one strongly 
favor the bill; and of the population of Wales, more than 
three-fourths are hostile to the Established Church. When 
the Irish Church was disestablished, the English bishops were 
making precisely the same somber prophecies with regard to 
the future of the Church that they are now making with 
regard to the future of the Church in Wales; but, in the 
face of these clerical forebodings, the Church has gained 
_ distinctly in influence, power, and popularity in Ireland 
since it ceased to be imposed upon the people from with- 
out, The moment that pressure was removed, an immense 
and reasonable hostility began to die a natural death. 
There is very little doubt that the same thing would 
happen in Wales, and that the disestablishment of the 
Church in that country would be followed by a very decided 
increase in its influence and authority. It is unfortunate 
that ecclesiastical organizations are so often unable to 
see an event until it has happened. Ecclesiastical bodies 
have had in the past a rare faculty of allying them- 
selves to dying causes and espousing institutions as they 
were on the point of crumbling away, and their critics 
and opponents have had the rare satisfaction of demon- 
strating, later on, the fallacy of the ecclesiastical argument 
by showing how immensely the real interests of religion 
have gained through the very steps which have been bitterly 
opposed. 
| 

In reporting the situation between Norway and Sweden 
at the end of last month, we commented upon the difficul- 
ties which confronted the King between the Norwegian 
demands on the one hand and the Swedish resistance on 
the other. Later events indicate that the situation is steadily 
becoming more grave, and it is now reported that active 
preparations looking to a display of force in Norway are 
in rapid preparation. The King returned to Stockholm 
from his recent visit to Christiania without forming any 
Ministry, and it is said that, immediately on his arrival in 
his own capital, he called together the representatives of the 
Swedish Chambers for secret conference, and that, asa 
result of that conference, arrangements for the rapid move- 
ment of troops into Norway have been perfected. Mean- 
while the Norwegians have not been idle. Large numbers 
of rifles have been ordered, and a gunboat is to be pur- 
chased by subscription. So far as native pluck and cour- 
age are concerned, the Norwegians are distinctly superior 
to the Swedes; but Sweden is organized and has an army 
at her command, while Norway is practically without armed 
organization. Now that matters are approaching a crisis, 
however, there are indications, not only that Norway would 
not be without a friend in case of a struggle, but that a 
fight between the two Northern Powers might embroil 
greater antagonists and bring on a general war. Russia 
is anxious, as usual, to acquire new points of contact with 
the outer world, and Norway could well afford to put har- 
bors on her share of the Varanger Fjord at the disposal of 
Russia. That the possibility of such a plan is actually 
contemplated is evident from the fact that a railway has 
been built to the Russian section of the Fjord, and the 
creation of a large naval arsenal there is very widely talked 
‘ about in Russia and very strongly urged. In the event, 
however, of Russian intervention on behalf of Norway, 
with the ultimate object, not only of assisting the Norwe- 
gians, but of getting open ports on the Atlantic, Germany 
would be almost certain to take a hand in behalf of Sweden, 
and thus the internecine struggle between the two Northern 
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powers would bring into collision two of the most exten- 
sively armed nations in Europe. . ya 


Not long ago we called attention to the fact that 
the scientific delimitation of the northern boundary of 


_India might bring serious difficulty, if not war, to England. 


That war has arrived. The remote mountain district of 
Chitral, on the slope of the Hindu Kush range, is its scene. 
The Mehtar of this country was some months since assas- 
sinated by his brother, who took occasion to declare ani- 
mosity to the British representative, Dr. Robertson, and 
his guard of three hundred men. This was a decided 


. change from the friendship which the late ruler had con- 


stantly shown. Bythemselves the Chitralis would perhaps 
hardly defy British authority, but Umra Kahn, the ruler of 
Bajaur, came to their aid, occupied all the passes, and 
destroyed nearly all of the force of Sikhs sent against him. 
This slaughter so aroused the army officials in India that 
a column of 14,000 troops, under General Sir Robert Low, 
was dispatched from. Peshawur to dislodge the enemy. 
The column traversed a wild country inhabited by the 
Swatis, well known as warriors. Some savage fighting was 
the result, the Gordon Highlanders and the Scottish Bor- 
derers showing great bravery. The forces have now 
advanced beyond the Swat River, and have proceeded by 
forced marches to Dir. Here they are meeting many evi- 
dences of the religious and deep-rooted hostility to the 
English in the powerful Yusufzai, said to number altogether 
200,000 fighters, since they enlist the clans from the Pun- 
jab frontier to the Pamirs. Late advices announce that 
Colonel Kelly, with five hundred men from Gilgit, has 
succeeded in crossing the Shandar Pass, which is 12,000 
feet above the sea-level. Many of the men were frost- 
They are now © 
approaching the town of Chitral to relieve Dr. Robert- 
son from his perilous position. On the Peshawur trail 
there has been a severe loss, Colonel Battye and other 
officers having been slain. The country of Chitral lies 
east of the ill-defined Afghan boundary, north of the 
Kabul, west of the Indus River, and south of the moun- 
tains among which the Oxus flows. Into the districts 
north of the Kabul no British troops have ever entered, 


‘save in 1863. The region has hitherto been left alone on 


account of difficulties with the Amir of Afghanistan. These 
difficulties have now been adjusted. The border tribes 
will presumably be conquered and eventually converted into 


defenders of the new extreme northern Indian frontier, 


which will no longer be the Himalaya but the Hindu Kush 
Mountains. In this case Great Britain will extend her 
dominion over a land almost as large as Germany, and will 
meet Russia face to face on “the roof of the world.” | 
Repeated but unofficial dispatches have announced that 
the conditions of peace proposed by Japan include the 
independence of Korea, a war indemnity of 300,000,000 
Chinese taels (about $2 15,000,000 in gold), and the cession of 
Formosa and.the Liaotong Province, including Port Arthur. 
The most important condition, however, is the requirement 
that China shall be opened to commerce and civilization. 
To this end China must allow the unhampered importa- 
tion of machinery into her territory, the establishing — 
and management of manufactories by foreigners, and the 
opening to all nations of much of her river navigation. © 
Japan, it is said, also emphasizes the fact that she does 
not wish for herself any commercial advantages that are 
not extended to all the other treaty powers. These just 
conditions will commend themselves. They are what 
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_ might be expected of a country which has made such pow- 
erful progress in civilization as not only to:have suffered 
no defeat in the present war, but also to stop short on her 
victorious march to Pekin and to treat for peace before 


having humbled the Chinese completely. This convention | 


and the treaties just ratified between ourselves and Japan 
and also between Great Britain and Japan form the climax 
to a wonderful progress which has been reached in less 
than fifty years. The Treaty of 1858 did not permit 
Americans to go beyond a certain limited distance from 
the towns in which they lived. Enxtra-territoriality was 
provided for, such a thing as Japanese jurisdiction being 
disdained, and not unjustly, by all foreigners. Not until 
the following year did Nagasaki become an open port, and 
Hiogo not until 1863. Finally, in 1879, we recognized 
the exclusive right of Japan to settle her own tariff ques- 
tions ; and, as this step was taken by us in advance of the 
European powers, it is a pity that the treaty establishing 
tariff rights as well as abrogating extra-territoriality was 
not accepted first by the United States, before Great 
Britain. These privileges, not accorded to the other Asi- 
atic States, raise Japan out of their class and place her in 
the same rank with the great European powers. Thus the 
measure for which Counts Okuma and Ito and Viscount 
Aoki have long labored has reached a recognition which 


is by no means so voluntary on the part of other nations 


as it is due to the praiseworthy and persistent energies of 
the Mikado’s Government. As we go to press, reports 
come from Shanghai that a treaty has been signed with the 
following conditions : 

“First, the independence of Korea; second, Japan’s retention of the 
conquered places; third, Japan’s retention of the territory east of the 
Liao River; fourth, permanent cession of Formosa; fifth, indemnity 
of $100,000,000; sixth, an offensive and defensive alliance between 
‘China and. Japan.” 

This report has not yet been confirmed by ae 
received at the oe: or Japanese legations. 

In these piping times of peace, the chief sind of 
Europe is the getting ready fot war. Armaments are piled 
on armaments and debts are piled on debts ; although, if 
the leading nations of the Continent were brought to book 
to-day financially, not one of them would be able to meet 
its obligations. And now comes England with the most 
aggressive programme of recent times, in the shape of Lord 
Spencer’s new naval estimates. At a cost of something 
like $100,000,000 for the year, the English Ministry are 
resolved to make England altogether superior in command of 
the sea. Ten great battle-ships were sanctioned last year and 
are now being constructed. The present programme pro- 
vides for the building of four first-class cruisers, four sec- 
ond-class cruisers, and two third-class cruisers, which will 
act as attendants of the ten battle-ships on which the ham- 
mers are ringing in the various yards. These ships will 
be followed by as many more; so that when the new battle- 
ships sail the seas they will be supported by double their 
number of cruisers; and this new fleet will be supple- 
-mented by about fifty torpedo-boats of the new type, skill- 
fully planned and built for the swiftest attack and the 
most sudden destruction. Lord Spencer’s programme will 
probably strike the keynote of a policy which will be fol- 
lowed for years to come. If a country is to make great 
additions to its fleets, it must also immensely increase its 
harbor area; and so there is to be a very expensive new 
harbor at ice. works are to be built which shall make a 
closed harbor at Portland, and a similar.harbor i is to be built 
at Gibraltar. The total expenditure for the year will not 
fall short of twenty millions — or $100,000,000, some 
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of which will be raised on loan, but the greater part of which 
must come from increased taxation. And this is the end of 
the nineteenth century, and the whole world-is in financial 
difficulties, and the majority of nations are plunging 
deeper and deeper into the sleugh of debt! Neverthe- 
less, this country is full of newspapers bent upon forcing 


the United States to fall in with this suicidal policy. 


The Income Tax Indecision 


The opinions delivered in the Supreme Court of the 
United States (and summarized in The Outlook last 
week) fitly mirror the condition of the public conscience 
on this momentous question. The question is really 
but the present passing phase of a great debate which 
has been going on among our people and their English 
ancestors ever since the rising spirit of liberty and of a 
progressive prosperity engendered the idea of self-govern- 
ment. What the prosperous ought to do for the unpros- 
perous ?—what those in power may properly take from the 
wealth of those not in power ?—how far those who want 
the protection of government may be compelled to pay 
for it?—-whether the expense of government is chargeable 
to those who ask for its protection, or to those whose law- 
lessness makes its protection necessary ?—whether those 
who have more should not be made to pay more than more 
in proportion, and those who have less should be let off 
with paying less than less in proportion ?—in other words, 
how shall this burden be distributed ?—all these phases of 
this great debate are connected into one progressive move- 
ment traceable from the arbitrary exactions of the Plan- 
tagenets and Stuarts down to the economic discussions of 
to-day. 

One paramount consideration has shown itself through- 
out: the money must be had. The operations and expenses 
of government must incessantly go on. The discussion 
catinot suspend tax-gathering. It can only modify the 
work, adjust the burden, and gradually mitigate injustice, 
after justice has been made clear. 

The phase which the discussion presents to-day is, the 
relation between the numerical voting power throughout 
the country, under manhood suffrage, as represented in 
the National Legislature, and, on the other hand, the 
relatively small minority of exceptionally wealthy persons, 
who, by inheritance or their own activity or both, possess 
more than they need. Should benevolence be enacted 
into law? and may a sovereign people adopt for the com- 
mon good of all the exaction of ‘“‘ benevolences ” which 
English monarchs demanded for the crown? 

This question of ethics is in the present discussion 
entangled with a purely legal question: Does our National 
Constitution allow this to be done by Congress? 

It is this legal question which has called forth what were 
probably the greatest forensic arguments our courts have 
ever heard, and which has divided the Supreme Court. The 
answer depends on the meaning now to be given to two 
short clauses in the Federal Constitution. We say now to 
be given, because it is conceded by some of those who con- 
tended for the constitutionality of the Act, that the line of 
argument and the conclusion might perhaps be different if 
their opinions were not foreclosed by their interpretation 
of previous decisions of the same Court.. 

No little criticism has been uttered. regarding the dis- 
agreement of the Court. But those who know something 
of the great contests of reasoning that go on in the privacy 
of the consultation-room in a court of last resort under- 
stand that law is not really settled by agreement against. 
conviction, but only by a prevalent conviction reached by 
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the force of argument. ‘It is interesting to note the char- 
acter of the division of opinion. 

Those members of the Court who united i in thinking the 
law unconstitutional include those members who have had 
the longest judicial experience and the largest conversance 
with constitutional questions, and no one, we think, will 
question that they are jurists of exceptional eminence: Field, 


the senior Justice, with thirty-two years of service in this 


Court, in which he has had an important share in all the 
great constitutional questions; Gray, with thirteen years 
in this Court, preceded by a number of years as Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts, and some years theretofore as 
Associate Justice; Fuller, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, who has, during his seven years in the Court, ren- 
dered more prevailing opinions on constitutional questions 
than any other judge ever did within the like period. As 
one of these comes from California, one from Chicago, and 
one from Massachusetts, their view cannot be assumed to 


have a local color ; nor is there any possibility of imputing 


political interest to any of the Court. With the three 
leading experts in constitutional law concurs Justice Brewer, 
who has been five years in the Court, and was for six years 
previously on the Federal Bench in the Eighth Circuit. 
The dissent from these judges, on the yet undetermined 
questions, is expressed by Justice White, recently appointed 
from the Senate, who takes the ground that the discretion 
of Congress on these questions is uncontrolled by the Con- 
stitution, and that therefore the statute cannot be ques- 


- tioned by the judicial power, and that, moreover, previous 


decisions in effect sustain the law; by Justice Harlan, who 
seems to be in accord with Justice White; and by Justices 
Brown and Shiras, both jurists comparatively new in the 
Court, and having no marked record as constitutional 
lawyers. 

The immediate effect of the fragment of a decision thus 
reached will be twofold : first, to renew the discussion in 
the legal profession on the proper interpretation of the 
constitutional clauses in question; and, second, to engage 
the public mind with fresh interest and a more acute dis- 
crimination than ever before in the sociologic and economic 
aspects of the subject. 

If the Court should finally determine the entire law to be 
unconstitutional, the result will not be to end the sociologic 
discussion, but, on the contrary, to revive it in fresh force. 
For only the effect of the Federal Constitution will have 
been determined, and the general subject will be left open 
for State legislation and the effect of State constitutions. 
Our State Legislatures, under the American system of gov- 
ernment, have been well described as “so many experi- 
ment stations in legislation ;” and it is not unlikely that the 
problem will ultimately receive a solution by the practical 
trial of the effect of progressive taxation in various forms 
upon the prosperity and welfare of a free community. 


A Modest Suggestion 


The modern method of democracy is not altogether an 
improvement on the earlier method. Formerly we elected 
to Congress, to the State Legislatures, and to the City 
Councils men who represented their respective districts. 
They shared in general the interests and the desires of 
their constituents. They were trusted men, because they 
were trustworthy men. If new questions arose to be 
settled by legislation, they might consult with their con- 
stituents, or their constituents might counsel them. Other- 
wise they were left to work out in detail the problems of 
the hour upon the principles adopted in the election by 
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the people whom they paprenemind. ‘On the — this 
plan worked pretty well. 

But we have abandoned it and staan a new oa 
Asingle man known as a “boss”’ nominates the members 
of the representative body. The electors go to the poll 
simply to ratify his choice. The representatives so — 
elected represent, not the electors, but the “boss.” They 
are a-very loyal body of men; but loyal, of course, to 
the ‘‘boss’’ who has given them their offices. They are 
very faithful to the interests which have been intrusted to 
them; but the interests which have been intrusted to 
them are those of the “boss.” If new questions arise, 
they consult their constituency; but their constituency is 
not the men who have voted for them because their names 
were on the “regular ticket,” but the ‘‘ boss ” who put them 
on the “regular ticket.” Whenever any new questions 
arise, they take a train and go to the “boss” for counsel, 
or, if there is not time for that, get their instructions over 
the telephone. | 

Meanwhile, if it happens that the nominal constituents 
wish anything done or not done, they have to bestir them- 
selves, frame petitions and remonstrances, organize mass- 
meetings, and appoint committees who humbly beg their 
supposed representatives to give them a hearing. Some- 
times the hearing is accorded and sometimes it is refused. 
Sometimes the petition is read and sometimes it is thrown 
into the waste-basket. If the public excitement becomes 
so serious that the “boss ”’ has reason to dread lest it last 
over the next election and lead to a revolt against his 
authority, he sometimes gives his consent that the wishes 
of the people shall be consulted. Occasionally, though 
rarely, the representatives themselves are frightened and 
refuse to follow the directions of the “‘boss.” A represent- 
ative in this dilemma is to be pitied; for if he follows the 
“boss” he will lose his election; and if he follows the 
people he will lose his nomination. He is between the 
‘boss ” and the deep sea ! | 

We have just now admirable illustrations of the working 
of this method in the State of New York. The people of 
New York City want municipal reform. The Legislature 
was elected to give them municipal reform. But the 
“boss ” who nominated a considerable proportion of the 
legislators, and furnished the money for their election, does 
not want municipal reform. And therefore legislators are 
in a peck of trouble between the demands of the “boss ” 
who determines who shall be nominated, and the demands 
of the people who determine who shall be elected. The 
same conditions exist across the river in the city of Brook- 
lyn. The Brooklyn “boss” demands a redistricting of 
the city, that he may have the power to prevent any future 
election of a reform Mayor by the people, and a reorgani- 
zation of the charities of the city, that he may have a salary 
of $8,000 a year and an extensive patronage. The city is — 
up in arms against both demards. The churches indig- 
nantly and unanimously protest against a scheme of pros- 
tituting public charity to serve private and personal ends. 
If the “ boss ” carries his point, Brooklyn will almost cer- 
tainly reject the Republican party next fall. If he does 
not carry his point, he will with absolute certainty cross off 
the slate the name of any man who votes against his pet 
measures. | 

Now, we modestly and with some hesitation suggest that 
all this difficulty might be avoided by either one of two 
simple changes. It all grows out of the fact that the 
“boss”? nominates and the people elect. It would be 
avoided if we were to adopt the plan of giving the election 
and the nomination to the same person. If the “boss” is 
to nominate, he should also elect. This is the method in 
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Russia, where the rule is that of an absolute bureaucracy. 
If this change appears too radical, we might try the other, 
and let the people who are to elect also nominate. The 
present method is certainly subject to very serious‘inconven- 
iences. It costs the people more time and worry to compel 
a reluctant “boss ” to order his loyal henchmen to serve 
the public interests, and still more time and worry to create 
a public sentiment adequate to compel the henchmen to a 
revolt against the “boss,” than it would cost them to 
nominate and elect in the first instance representatives 
who would be loyal to the people and not to the “ boss.” 
Whenever they have a mind to nominate and elect an 
honest man, they can. They did so in spite of ‘ bosses ”’ 
and “machines” when they compelled the Democratic 
National Convention to nominate Mr. Cleveland, the 
Republican Convention to nominate Mr. Morton, and the 
two Republican City Conventions to nominate respectively 
Mr. Strong for Mayor of New York and Mr. Schieren for 
Mayor of Brooklyn. A little more of the same energy 
similarly applied would put the same sort of men into the 
municipal Councils, the State Legislature, and the Federal 
Congress, There are some such men in both the latter 
bodies; perhaps some also in the former bodies. But 
they are in a minority. Most of them are loyal to their 
‘boss ;” and therefore cannot be loyal to the people. For 
in politics as in religion, no man can serve two masters. 


The Real Issue 


One of the most significant features of the attitude of 
Mr. Platt and his friends in this State toward public affairs 
is their indifference to the claims and rights of the public 
in the matters at issue between Mr. Platt and Mayor Strong. 
The only point about which Mr. Platt’s followers seem to 
be at all concerned is the question of Mayor Strong’s ve- 
racity. The fact that the people of the city are indignant 
beyond measure at the betrayal of their interests by their 
own servants appears not to have made the slightest im- 
pression on these gentlemen. It is nothing to them that 
there was a political revolution last November; it means 
nothing that the respectable men of this city are substan- 
tially agreed in demanding certain legislation. These 
things they ignore ; but they are exquisitely sensitive about 


Mayor Strong’s veracity. They say that he has broken 


his pledges regarding the distribution of the spoils. That 

is the only thing in public life in which they feel the slight- 
- est interest ; and to be deprived of the spoils is, in their 
eyes, justification for indignation and denunciation. So 
far as The Outlook is concerned, it does not for an instant 
_ believe that Mayor Strong ever made any promises to Mr. 
Platt or his confréres. He has shown too much independ- 
ence since his administration began to make pre-election 
promises on his part probable. But whether he made 
such promises or not is, from the public standpoint, matter 
of absolute indifference. The gentlemen at Albany are not 
there to divide the spoils in the city of New York; they 
are there to do the things that are best for New York, and 
to pass the bills which the majority of the voters in this city 
demand. Their whole political future depends on their 
ability to open their eyes and see things as they are dur- 
ing the next few weeks. A statesman can well afford to 
disregard the sentiment of the voters when he is allied to 
a principle in temporary eclipse; but a politician whose 
whole strength lies in commanding votes shows signs of 
incipient insanity when he fights his supporters. This is 
the position of Mr. Platt and his co-partners in the scheme 
to deprive the voters of New York of the legislation which 
_ they desire. Mr. Platt has no strength save that which 
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is conferred upon him by the support of his own party; he 


_is now_pursuing the suicidal policy of fighting his own fol- 


lowers. He is furnishing another illustration of the proverb, 
so constantly illustrated in political history, that “whom 
the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 


Professor Dana : 

James Dwight Dana, who was not only the most eminent 
geologist in this country, but was recognized by the scientific 
world as one of the highest authorities on geology without 
regard to nationality, died in New Haven last Sunday night, 
at the age of eighty-two. Professor Dana had held the pro- 
fessorship of geology at Yale since 1855, when he suc- 
ceeded the elder Professor Silliman. He retired from 
active work only two years ago, but his age bore lightly 
upon him, and until the very day of his death his was a 
familiar figure in college life. 

Professor Dana was graduated from Yale in 1833. After 
a short time spent in teaching, study, and travel, he ac- 
cepted the position of geologist and mineralogist for the 
Wilkes Expedition to the Southern and Pacific Oceans. 
This expedition spent four years in exploration, and the 
opportunities offered the young geologist were quite un- 
usual. How well they were improved Professor Dana’s 
writings constantly attest. All Yale graduates will remem- 


ber with feeling the really beautiful and almost poetic lec- _ 


ture which Professor Dana was accustomed to give yearly 
on the subject of Coral. In this he would talk with the 
utmost simplicity and naturalness of his adventures and 
experiences in the Southern seas; and the charm of the 
subject and of the speaker, enhanced by his wonderful col- 
lection of specimens, made the lecture one of the most 
memorable events of college life. Among the honors 
received by Professor Dana in recognition of his scientific 
attainments were the presidency of the American Academy 
of Science, membership in the Royal Society of London, 
the French Institute, the Royal Academies of Berlin, 
Vienna; Rome, and St. Petersburg, the degree of Ph.D. 
from Munich and that of LL™S. from Harvard, and the 
Copley and Wollaston medals. His text-books and trea- 
tises on geology and mineralogy are standard works. 

In personal traits and character Professor Dana was 
singularly lovable. As a teacher his earnestness had a 
contagious quality, the more so because he never attempt- 
ed to drive—as a disciplinarian he would have been a sad 
failure—but to lead. The memory of the long geological 
walks he used to take with those who liked to follow him 
(usually literally /o//ow, for the spare, slight figure of the 
Professor was always in advance, and the young men were 
often put to it to keep up with him) is to many one of the 
pleasantest of college recollections. A college graduate 
once, when asked what was the matter with a certain col- 
lege, replied, tersely, ‘‘ Petrifaction of the Faculty.” _Halfa 
dozen men like Professor Dana would save any college 
from this calamity. As with ex-President Woolsey, or the 
elder Silliman, or Thomas Thacher, his sympathy with 
the lads he instructed, his unvarying courtesy as from gen- 
tleman to gentleman, his non-didactic simplicity and sin- 
cerity of talk, afforded a striking and instructive contrast 
with the repellent, dry-as-dust, do-your-duty-or-I-will-make- 
you type of professor. It was not only geology he taught, 
but character. It should be added that Professor Dana 
was one of the finest possible examples of a man at once 
eminent as a scientist and sincere as a Christian. He 
found no conflict. between the teachings of external 
nature and those of the Bible; rather, he constantly declared 
that the former confirmed and strengthened the latter. 
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The New California 


By Charles Howard Shinn 


, OR nearly half a century California has 
been dear to the hearts of men. 
things, material and intellectual, are ex- 
pected from that wonderful, mysterious 
land of oil and wine, of gold and sun- 
shine, that lies beyond the crest of the 
Sierras. The western gateway of the 
continent is there, by the sand-hills of 
San Francisco, and the wealth of the 
Orient is still creating world-cities. 
There, belonging to a single American 

State, are ‘scien resources of climate, soil, forests, mines, 

and whatever goes to produce material strength, equivalent 

to the natural resources of countries like Italy, France, or 

Spain. The area of Italy, for instance, in round numbers, 

is 110,000 square miles, and that of California is 158,000. 

California, if fully settled, would easily make four States 

as large and as prosperous as Ohio. Add to Ohio New 

York, the six New England States, and Delaware, and their 

total area is less than that of California. 

All that California needs in order to make great material 
| progress is more population. It is true, of course, that 
many other things besides population go to the measure- 
ment of a State. Ifthe people of California were thoroughly 
well contented and prosperous, it might easily be more 
comfortable for them to remain a few hundred thousand 
settlers in an undeveloped empire. But the natural 
resources of the region are so extraordinary that one finds 
this lack of population difficult to understand. In fact, if 
it were not for the sudden growth of southern California 
in the last decade, the State would have remained at nearly 
a standstill for fifteen years past. Evidently there must 
be something wrong with the social and industrial condi- 
tions which have prevailed, or a wall of volcanoes about 
the State could not have kept the free American people 
from taking possession of the land by millions instead of 
by thousands. 

Last year the gold-mines alone of California yielded 
$18,000,000. The orchards and vineyards produced over 
220,000,000 pounds of dried fruits and raisins, and this 
represents only a small part of the horticultural and agri- 
cultural wealth of the State. The savings banks contain 
deposits of about $140,000,000 ; the assessed value of the 
real and personal property in the State is not less than 
$1,300,000,000. Turn whichever way he pleases, the 
student of material resources is astonished and delighted 
at this lavish, exuberant young commonwealth, of which 
stories have been told in every language. The longer one 
studies the situation, the deeper grows the mystery. Here 
seem to be infinitely greater possibilities than those of the 
Middle West in 1849, and yet look at the growth of the 
State of Illinois since the days when Lincoln was a pioneer 
lawyer! What has been the trouble in recent years with 
California? Why is the development of its astonishing 
natural resources so slow in comparison with that of other 
States? 

A complete answer to these questions would be a three- 
volume history ; but some of the principal elements of that 
answer are not hard to define. California began as a con- 
quered Mexican province, was settled by gold-seekers, and 
a few shrewd men seized the bulk of the land. Immense 
ranches became the primary curse of the country, and 
many of them still remain. The nation should have extin- 
guished all the Spanish claims, and sold the land to actual 
settlers, paying the money received to the Spanish owners. 
By the time the placer-mines failed, the rich valleys were 
largely closed to settlement, and the first great tide of 
home-seekers was rolled back to the Territories. Califor- 
nians became the pioneers of Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and 
the whole Rocky Mountain region, endured greater hard- 
ships and settled on poorer lands, because the California 
land system was very hard on poor men. Any one who 
wishes to know more about this can read in Professor 


Great 


-Royce’s “ History of California ’ the chapters upon early 


land troubles. 

The land troubles are slowly passing away, and the large 
ranches will break up in time, but nevertheless underlying 
social discontents have increased from other causes until 
they are surprisingly bitter for so young a commonwealth. 
There is as much Anarchic talk in California, in proportion | 
to the population, as in London or Paris. Every now and 
then a brilliant writer who loves California has lashed it 
with whips of scorpions, and has called it the last of the 
American slave States, Anti-Chinese riots, sand-lot speeches, 
violent strikes, and similar outbreaks have occurred in this 

opulent, thinly populated land. Armies of tramps and un- 
employed have started from California to Washington. 
Settlers, expecting to find an earthly paradise here, have 
returned to their Eastern homes, declaring it to be a coun- 
without local manufactures or local markets, afflicted 
with crushing railroad charges, and offering no oppor- 
tunities for a poor man. 

The whole United States, feeling these things dimly, has 
been suddenly attracted by a social and political readjust- 
ment now going on in California. It has been fore- 
shadowed for several years; a few men and women have 
toiled to arouse and organize the people; and yet, as in all 
such cases, the change came unexpectedly. Five years 
ago there was no real hope in California that money could 
be raised to build a competing railroad. There was no 


_ real hope that a Governor could be elected against railroad 


influence ; or, being elected, would long remain a free and 
independent agent. All California history since 1860 was 
against any such hope. One great and all-powerful cor- 
poration has controlled every department of State, and 
almost every man of note and journal of influence. No 
other American State has ever suffered such absolute 
political effacement for so long a period of time. 

The present railroad situation in California is, briefly, 
this: The new San Francisco and San Joaquin Railroad 
Company has three million dollars subscribed and in 
sight. In the present temper of the people this can easily 
be increased to six millions. ‘The terminus is secured on 
the water-front of San Francisco. The railroad will be 
built, without a dollar of debt, from deep water to the head - 
of the San Joaquin Valley, i in the next two years, and to 
transcontinental connections. The Southern Pacific Rail- | 
road is too heavily handicapped by its enormous debts and 


its innumerable personal difficulties to seriously delay the 


construction of a new line. To a surprising extent even 
among corporations, it lacks the good will of the people. 
No argument of paid advocates of the Southern Pacific is 
worth a farthing in the face of this mournful fact. Nowhere 
else in America, so far as I am aware, have the relations 
of a railroad to the community become so unhealthy. The 
people believe that the great corporation, which either 
includes all others in California or is on terms of closest 
alliance with them, has been guilty of continual interference 
with political affairs, high and low, in every township and 
county. They believe that every industry of the State 
suffers from its overshadowing power. As fast as new 
railroads enter California, the bulk of the business will be 
transferred to them, other conditions being equal. The 
people will give rights of way, and in many cases will 
grade the road-bed without cost. Workingmen are now 
forming clubs in the California towns to take stock in the 
new road, each share being $100, and as little as $5 being 
accepted, on the club plan. Other clubs are being formed 
to guarantee business for a term of years. The stock of 
the new road is made absolutely safe against sale, transfer, 
or pooling with the Southern Pacific. 

But the greatest victory the plain people have won was 
at the ballot-box. The State.has been run upon a most 
extravagant basis for years past. In two years the 
expenses; of California have increased nearly two and a 
quarter millions. The appropriation for the fiscal year 
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1893-94 was $12,000,000. The cost of the extravagant: 


_ county governments was fully as much, so that the enormous 
sum of $24 000,000 per term of two years was spent under 
California methods. Last autumn the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, James H. Budd, a plain, shrewd, hon- 
est, capable country lawyer, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity, made economy in State affairs his campaign issue. 
He canvassed every county, and won friends~ everywhere. 
No more simple, earnest speeches were ever made on the 
Pacific coast, and people learned to believe in his honesty 
of purpose. Elected by a safe majority, he delivered a 
strong reform #hessage to the Republican Legislature, 
which adjourned on March 9 after an extremely interest- 
_ Ing session. That Legislature passed appropriation bills 
aggregating about haifa million less than the usual sum 
heretofore voted—and Governor Budd has just vetoed 
further unnecessary expenditures amounting to a million 
dollars more. Besides this, he has vetoed a number of 
bills passed by corporation influence and granting danger- 
ous privileges or monopolies in San Francisco or else- 
where. In making these vetoes he has stood up against 
the strongest kind of pressure. 

Among the minor victories for better government was 
_ the passage of a law which seems to practically secure local 
option. A certain number of citizens may organize a 
“‘ sanitary district.” and elect a sanitary board. No license 
can then be obtained to sell liquor without the permission 
of this board. Heretofore the county supervisors have 
granted all licenses. The new law is even better than the 
long-desired township local option, because the sanitary dis- 
tricts may include parts of townships, or may be even as 
small as a school district. The Liquor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will assuredly test its constitutionality. Another good 
law enacted raises the age of consent from fourteen to 
eighteen. 
to vote will be submitted to the people. A strenuous effort 
to enact land laws based on the Torrens Land Act of Aus- 
tralia failed for the second time. Several salutary changes 
were made in the election laws, particularly in relation to 
_ primaries. The primaries of all parties must now be held 
the same day and hour. Voters at primaries must register 
and come more nearly under the general election laws. An 
effort was made to introduce the principles of the Aus- 
tralian ballot into both primaries and party conventions, 

According to the California laws, the Governor may veto 
any item in an appropriation bill. He is a member of the 
Board of Examiners, and has great power over the various 
State departments, commissions, etc. He can remove 
many officials for cause. An honest and firm man in the 
office can do great and permanent good, but for sixteen 
years California has not had a Governor who rose to the 
heights of his opportunities. The political change that has 
come over the State in the last three months is something 
astonishing to the old Californians.. There is no power 
behind the throne. A plain, hard-working man is studying 
every department and acting straightway upon his own con- 
victions. If San Francisco, which has been thoroughly 
aroused, obtains a new charter, and thereby local self-gov- 
ernment, another great step will have been taken. 
our weak or bad Governors San Francisco was plundered 
by the State political ring. 

There is a long, difficult fight ahead of the reform ele- 
ments in California. It must be carried on in nearly every 
township and county, as well as in the State at large. 
Governor Budd is a wise and careful politician, in the best 
sense of the term, and he will build upa working organiza- 
tion without losing the support of his own party (Demo- 
cratic). The expenses of State and county government 
can be reduced twenty-five per cent. Alameda County, for 
instance, population about 100,000, area about 500 square 
miles, pays its Clerk $15,000 a year, and other officials in 
proportion. Counties of 20,000 population in some cases 
pay their Sheriff $8,000 ormore. These salaries are mere 
survivals of the pioneer period, and they cannot last much 
longer. The old party lines are breaking down in every 
direction and in every part of the State, and the political 
upheaval seems to have just begun. Organization of 


the better class of citizens, under various forms, is going 
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on everywhere. 


, extending rapidly. 


A constitutional amendment to permit women 


Under 


045 


In brief, there seems to be reason to 
a new epoch, 


believe that California has entered upon 
social and political. | 


The English Religious World 
By the Rev. Henry S. Lunn, D.D.. 


There are few places where it is possible to learn more 
fully the mind of one’s companion than ona long ocean 
voyage. When I left New York on the Paris, of the Ameri- 
can Line, and found that one of my fellow-passengers on 
the voyage was General Booth, of the Salvation Army, I 
realized at once that I had a unique opportunity of study- 
ing one of the most striking personalities in the religious 
life of the century. I have long known General Booth 
personally, but never before had I such an opportunity 
of unrestrained conversation with him as was afforded 
by this voyage. The widespread interest felt in the future 
of the Salvation Army was evinced directly I reached 
England by the many inquiries that were addressed to me 
as to my opinion of the General and his work. Most of 
these inquiries devoted their questions specially to two 
or three points. In the first place, what were the present 
prospects of the Salvation Army so far as regards its re- 
maining one of the great religious forces of Christianity ? 
On this point the General informed me that he had never 
known such devotion in the ranks of the Army, such a unity 
of purpose, and such a readiness to go to any part of the 
world to further the glorious warfare in which the Army is 
engaged, as exist to-day. All-over the world the work is 
This is especially true of the distinct- 
ively missionary work in India. 

The next question, which has been repeatedly addressed 
to me as a friend of the Army, and to which I had an 
opportunity of eliciting a full answer from the General, was 
the important question of the attitude of the Army with 
respect to the great institutions of the Christian faith, the 
Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. I told the 
General a story which I had heard on the authority of Mr. 
D. L. Moody, that, at a certain breakfast-party at a well- 
known Christian home in London, the General had told 
Mr. Moody that Jesus Christ had made a mistake in 
instituting the sacraments. General Booth said: “I am 
very glad to have the opportunity of flatly contradicting 
that story, which I have heard all over America. If you 
were told three months hence that you had said on board 
this steamer that General Booth was a mercenary old man, 
you know you would deny the statement and say it was 
impossible for you to have said anything of the kind. In 
like manner, I deny that I ever said anything to imply dis- 
belief in the infallibility of my Lord. If I were convinced 
that he had said I was to take so much bread and so 
much wine every day of my life, I should unhesitatingly 
obey him. What I did probably say was that it was a. 
mistake 40 think that Jesus Christ instituted these sacra- 
ments as permanent institutions. We hold that these 
ordinances are to be placed in the same category with the 
washing of the disciples’ feet and other ordinances insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ but not now observed by the Church, 
We teach our soldiers that every time they break bread 
they are to remember the broken body of their Lord, and 
every time they wash the body they are to remind them- 
selves of the cleansing power of the blood of Christ and of 
the indwelling Spirit.” 

General Booth spoke at great length of his American visit. 
He believes your country to have unbounded possibilities, 
and he is therefore anxious that the great movement of 
which he is the founder should be adequately represented 
in so powerful a nation. He assured me that he intended 
to visit America, if God spared his life, almost every year 
in the future. , 

The journalistic world is ordinarily very ready to chronicle 
any worthy deeds that may be performed by members of 
the journalistic craft. It has, therefore, been a matter of 
no small surprise to me to find no mention in our London 
daily papers of the true reason why Mr. Alfred Ewen 
Fletcher, the brilliant editor of the London “ Daily Chron- 
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_icle,” has just resigned the post which he was filling with 
such conspicuous success, Mr. Fletcher became editor of 


the “‘ Daily Chronicle” in 1889. At that time it was one 
of the least influential of the London daily papers. During 
the six years of his editorship it has advanced to a position 
of influence second only to that of the “Times.” This result 
has been achieved, by the consent of all, largely through 
the able manner in which Mr. Fletcher has discharged his 
editorial duties. For a long time it has been understood 
in the inner circles of London journalism that there was a 
conflict between the editor and the proprietors on the vital 
question of betting intelligence. Mr. Fletcher’s attitude 
has been that a great. newspaper must report horse-races 
as it reports murders and other items of general intelligence, 
but that a newspaper which has come to represent, as no 
other newspaper does, what is termed the “ Nonconformist 
conscience ”’ ought not to publish betting odds and other 
gambling forecasts. He felt, and feels to-day, that gam- 
bling is one of the greatest diseases of our English national 
life, and that a paper associated with great moral causes 
ought to distinctly dissociate itself from this national 
cancer. Accordingly he took up the very strong position 
that, unless the proprietors would give him the authority 
to omit all such matter from the columns of the newspaper 
he edited, he must resign the editorial chair. Unhappily 
for the cause of morals, the proprietors of the “ Daily 
Chronicle” have accepted the latter alternative, and Mr. 
Fletcher retires from a position in which his salary has 
been $7,500 a year, to become an occasional contributor 


to the columns of different papers. 


There has just been in session in Birmingham the Third 


National Congress of Evangelical Free Churches, to give 


the gathering its full title. The President for the year is 
the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, who 
was invited, after the death of Henry Ward Beecher, to fill 
the Plymouth pulpit. This great gathering is one of the 
results of the movement of which the Grindelwald Confer- 
ence is the expression. It represents that strong desire 
for unity which is making itself felt in all the Churches. 
While Anglicans in their prayers have mourned the un- 
happy divisions of Christianity, and while Earl Halifax on 
bended knee is beseeching the Pope to recognize Anglican 
orders, the representative men in the great non-Episcopal 


Churches of England have united in this remarkable gather- © 


ing to secure co-ordinate effort on lines of social activity 
and to prevent that wasteful rivalry between different de- 
nominations in towns and villages in England which has 
been such a disgrace to English Christianity. 

The Parochial Federation Movement, which I had the 
privilege of describing in America recently, by which the 
Free Churches of many of our largest cities have united 
together to map out the whole area they covered into 
definite districts allotted to specific churches, is spreading 
by leaps and bounds. This is one of the best results of 
the Free Church Congress. In the Town Councils, the 
United Federations, and the National Congress, as Dr. 
Mackennal, the Secretary of the Congress, points out, “‘ we 
have reappearing the great Presbyterian division of church 
sessions, synods, and general assemblies; only the church 
session is, like that of Apostolic days, municipal and not 
congregational. The fact that the Congregational bodies 
have followed the same lines in their county unions and 
English union, and that substantially the same order of 
graded representative gatherings exists in Methodism, may 
Suggest to some minds the gracious dream of a Free Church 
of England; nay, of one Protestant Church of England, in 
the days when all religious communities are liberated from 
State patronage and control.” The Congress originated 
in an informal social meeting of a few Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians at the house of 
my co-editor and friend, Mr. Percy Bunting, in 1891, just 
at the time the phrase “‘ Nonconformist conscience” had 
been invented. Over one thousand persons accepted 
the invitation of the Mayor and Mayoress of Birming- 
ham, and were received in full state at the Birmingham 
Council House. The actual members of the Congress 
numbered about five hundred, of whom two hundred were 
delegates representing the sixty-seven Nonconformist 
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Town Councils and a few County Federations. I mention 
these figures to show with what remarkable rapidity a 
movement not yet four years old has advanced, and how 
real and vital are those tendencies in English religious 
life which have found expression in the Free Church Con- 
gress and at Grindelwald. So far as I could judge from 


the tone of American religious life, most surprise will be 


found in America from the fact that this great Free Church 
Congress meeting in Birmingham, the stronghold of Eng- 
lish Unitarianism, should exclude definitely from its 
membership all Unitarians, and should describe itself as 
a “frankly Evangelical and Anti-State Church body.” 

I have devoted so much space to the Birmingham gather- 
ing because my recent visit to America convinced me that 
it was well within the power of half a dozen leaders of the 
non-Episcopal Churches in New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Boston, to create an American Con- 
gress on parallel lines which would render great service to the 
cause of religion in your country. The evils which result | 
from sectarian rivalry are naturally less in a new country 
than in an old country, but at the same time they are suff- 
ciently serious to merit definite effort to minimize them. 

It has been 2 great disappointment to English social 
reformers that, just at the time when the American cities, 
under the lead of Dr. Parkhurst and others like-minded, 
are making so splendid an effort to destroy the corrupt 
influences which have vitiated American public life, social 
reformers in England should have received the check 
which was administered to them by the recent County 
Council election. The election was not an actual defeat, 
as the numbers of Councilors returned on the Progressive 
and on the Moderate side were exactly equal, and the 
existence of a certain number of Aldermen whose term of 
office is twice as long as the Council itself gave the Pro- 
gressives a new working majority. At the same time, 
Progressives and Moderates alike have recognized that the 
recent election indicates an apathy on the part of the Lon- 
don elector which does not bode well for the continuance 
of that splendid work in social reform which has been 
carried on by the County Council for the last six years. 
However, it may prove, after all, that this check has been 
the very best thing that could have happened to strengthen 
the moral forces of London municipal life. Mr. Price 
Hughes, who will be President of the Free Church Con- 
gress next year, and Dr. Clifford, who will be President of 
the London Nonconformist Council, have determined to 
set themselves to the task of organizing a Nonconformist 
Council in each one of the sixty London constituencies. 
In this way they confidently expect, in three years’ time, 
when the municipal issues are again submitted to the elect- 
orate, to have one powerful organization which shall unite 
in one efféctive force all who desire the triumph of sobriety, 
purity, and righteousness. 
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Hints for Readers 


1. I read easily both French and German, and want to use 
this knowledge, which has been acquired by some hard work, 
to the best advantage. I would like, for instance, to read the 
best French fiction—great novels that are clean, if possible. 
Of the thirty or ferty French books that I have read, all, except 
“‘ Les Misérables” and three or four others, seem only mediocre, 
hardly worth the time spent in acquiring the language. 2. I 
know there must be also many inspiring French books that are 
not fiction, as history, or literary criticism, or biography. 3. Can 


_ you direct me to any of these, or to a good history of French 


literature which comes down to recent years? 4. In German 
I am particularly anxious to find the novel. Does it exist? I 
I have read all of Goethe, much of Schiller, some history, and 
many stories. The latter never seem to have much strength. 

| D 


1. Balzac, ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet,” ‘‘Pére Goriot,” ‘‘César Birroteau,” ‘*‘ Le 
Médecin de Campagne ;” Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Paris,” ‘‘ Les Misé- — 
rables,’”’ ‘*‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer;’’ Alphonse Daudet, ‘‘ Tartarin de Taras- 
con,” * Tartarin sur les Alpes,” ‘* Jack,” *‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin,” ‘* Contes,”’ 
Nabab;’”? Dumas Zére, Monte Cristo,” ‘*Les Trois Mousquetaires,”’ 
“Vingt Ans Aprés,” ** Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” ‘“‘ La Tulipe Noir ;”? George 
Sand, ‘‘La Mare au Diable,” ‘ Mauprat;’? Théophile Gautier, “‘ Capitaine 
Fracasse ;’’ Octave Feuillet, ‘‘ Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre;’’ Ludovic 
Halévy, “‘L’Abbé Constantin;’? Vigné d’Octon, ‘‘Les Amours de Nine;’’ 


Theuriet, Raymonde ;” Craven, Récit d’une Sceur ;’”? Souvestre, Un 
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Philosophe sous les Toits ;’’ Schultz, “‘La Neuvaine de Colette ; ;? Pierre Loti, 
** Pécheur d’Islande.”’ 


2. Taine, “La Révolution Francaise; ;’ Henri Martin, Histoire de France.” 


The “ Essais” of Montaigne, Renan, Taine, Brunetiére, Anatole France, and 
Paul Bourget. Gaston Boissier, “* Madame de Sévigné ; ;”? Vinet, “*‘ Montaigne ;”’ 
Albert Sorel, *‘ Montesquieu ;” J ules Simon, “* Victor Cousin ;” Rousse, “* Mira- 
beau.”’ 

3. Saintsbury’s “ History of French Literature ;’ Van Laun, “ History of 
French T.iterature.”’ 

4. Yes. Read the novels of Pondinan, Ebers, Auerbach, Freytag, Heyse, 
Ebner-Eschenbach, Marlitt, Spielhagen, Scheffel, Raabe, Dahn, Fontane, 
and, above all, of Fritz Reuter. 


The Chino- Japanese Outlook 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


When the Congress of representatives from the Great 
Powers comes together at the close of the present war to 
discuss or to ratify Japan’s claims, the opinion of the envoy 
from Great Britain will probably have the greatest weight. 
We almost wish that he might be the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P., the author of “ Problems of the Far East.’’? 
No work on the far East, however fascinating or delightful 
or learned, has the thoroughly authoritative value of Mr. 
Curzon’s. If we wish to be entertained, there are the charm- 
ing books of Pierre Loti and Sir Edwin Arnold, of Lafcadio 
- Hearn and Arthur Smith ; but if we want to be instructed 
about Japan, Korea, and China, Mr. Curzon is our man. 
More than any other English political writer of the present 
day, he unites patriotism with a thoughtful comment not at 
all insular in its character. Ten years of study and travel 
have been to him something more than time spent in ex- 
clusively viewing British colonies and British commerce. 
He never loses sight of these things, of course, but at the 
same time he has intellect and conscience enough to 
acknowledge that the evolution of Asia may, after all, be 
accomplished by methods not wholly British nor even 
Russian. The result of the conflict now in progress will 
change his admission into an assertion. He would not 
concede to the pioneering energy of Japan all that an 
American writer might ; indeed, he may not. feel such an 
innate sympathy with that energy; but he does acknowl- 
edge that we have now to deal with a new power, -the 
extent of whose influence we have only just begun to 
realize. We have but one fault to find. Even Mr. Cur- 
zon is too evidently a representative of the great nation 
of shopkeepers. Of course the commerce of England with 
the far East is a matter of great importance ; but when we 
come to such arguments for conserving it as the necessity 
to continue the old understanding between Japan and 
China, no matter how much civilization retrogrades in the 
process ; when we come to the author’s conviction that 
Korea’s ‘only hope of continued existence lies in her con- 
nection with China; and find that both of these conclusions 
have as a motive English jealousy of Russia as a competi- 
tor in trade and in possessions, our admiration for Mr. 
Curzon is tempered, although we acknowledge that his judg- 
ments are beyond those of any other of his countrymen. 

As is well known, our author has already done much to 
show to the world the real state of affairs in Persia, in Central 
Asia, and in the near East. The present volume is only 
part of that scheme which he has set before himself in the 
examination of all these different aspects of what he is 
pleased to call the Asiatic Problem; and he tells us, with 
certainly justifiable patriotism and pride, that he believes 
the true fulcrum of Asiatic dominion increasingly to lie in 
the Empire of Hindustan. The present book, therefore, 
deals only with the problems suggested in Japan, Korea, 
and China. It is surprising that Mr. Curzon has not de- 
voted more proportionate space to the first-named land. 
Of course we are most interested in those statements of 
nau which have to do with Japan’s strength in the present 

_ war. It was only last year that the Japanese naval force 
jamiibied to but forty vessels and 50,000 tons. The 
Government promptly laid down the standard of national 
requirements as 120,000 tons. An order amounting to 
$10,000,000 is now in course of execution in Europe. 
Count Ito modestly said to Mr. Curzon that ais Japanese 
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fleet wis the next strongest to that of China in the north- 
ern Pacific—a statement which recent events would amply 
justify. Not less satisfactory is the Japanese army. Its 
mobilized peace-footing is about 60,o00 men, its reserve 
113,000, and its land-protection 80,000. It is armed and 
drilled according to the highest standard. Mr. Curzon 
adds that, though British trade with Japan has declined, 
over half of the total merchandise imported and exported 
has been carried in British ships. After an interesting 
chapter on the necessity for treaty revision, Mr. Curzon 
considers whether Christianity will be adopted as the 
national religion of Japan. He does not share the antici- 
pations of those who suppose that, because of the dis- 
establishment of Buddhism and because of the freedom 
of the people from superstition, Japan is about to em- 
brace Christianity. He believes that the people are by no 
means without faith, for yearly tens of thousands climb 
the sacred summits of Fuji and of Nantaisan. Nor does he 
think that the missionary army can utilize its real strength 


when divided into so many conflicting and sometimes hos- 


tile brigades. Nevertheless, he says that were the ethical 
teachings of the Bible to be offered to the Japanese in a 
systematized body of precept and of prayer, they might 
turn a willing ear. 

In this connection it is not without interest to note that 
in Korea the cloister has attracted to itself a great number 
of recruits. Mr. Curzon avers that this is because the 
Koreans are incurably lazy, and his description of their 
Buddhist monasteries is well worth reading. When he 
comes to the capital, he tells us what we have long sus- 
pected, namely, that no two persons pronounce its name 
exactly the same way. The word is a dissyllable, but not 
even the Koreans make the precise equivalent to the 
vowel sounds employed. Mr. Curzon says that to an 
English ear the true pronunciation is best conveyed by 
pronouncing the word in the way in which an Irishman pro- 
nounces the immortal part of him. Neither is our author 
able to tell us why the Koreans all dress in white cotton. 


It is not a fashion imposed by conquest, like the pigtail in 
China; nor by smartness, like the Albanian petticoat; nor by 


dignity, like the Roman toga; nor by serviceableness, like the 


Highland kilt; not even by the vulgar criterion of comfort, like 
the European trouser. The color cannot have been designed to 
resist the sun, because in winter there is not too much sun to 
resist ; nor can the material have been selected for its lightness, 
since in the cold weather it is rendered wearable only by being 
thickly wadded with cotton-wool. I can attribute the phenome- 
non, therefore, only to one of those inexplicable freaks of for- 
tune which have endowed the world, for instance, with the crin- 
oline and the top-hat. 


Coming to China, we find a capital description of the 
great man of that country, Li Hung Chang, by one who 
knows much about him. This statesman of Chinese ex- 
traction and commanding position, says Mr. Curzon, has 
sometimes suggested the hypothesis of a rising against the 
present Manchu occupants of the Dragon Throne, and of 
a new Chinese dynasty founded by Li Hung Chang him- 
self. So far, however, there has never been any reason to 
suspect his loyalty. He is a remarkable combination of 
liberal sentiments in the introduction of outside experience 
and invention, grafted on deeply grounded instincts of 
national character. 

To us, perhaps the most interesting thing in the whole 


‘book is the statement by Mr. Curzon that China’s dilatory 


attitudes on various subjects are due to the discovery 
which she made long since, that the Powers are sundered 
by irremediable differences and can be played off one 


against the other. 


The war has changed matters so much that this ulakts 
comments might have been still more caustic on the imver- 
tebrate mass known as the Flowery Kingdom, on the 
apathy of the people, and on the corruption and cowardice 
of those in power. As far as England is concerned: how- 
ever, we have here the long and frank statement of one who 


7 honestly believes in the controlling suffrage of his country 


in the destinies of the far East. That ascendency ‘must 


be maintained, for it is only in the East, and especially in 
the far. East, that England may still hope to keep open 


> 
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markets for her manufactures. So long as she continues 
to control three-fifths of China’s trade the hope ought not 
to be a vain one. | 

The chapter on missionary endeavors in China ought to 
be carefully and discriminatingly read. It is distinctly 
critical in tone. Mr. Curzon, while acknowledging the 
rare unselfishness of many of the workers, finds that, in 
Protestant missions at least, the result is not at all com- 
mensurate with the outlay of energy, money, and life. The 
lack of adaptability to surroundings shown by many mis- 
sionaries, their bigotry towards the ethics of Confucius, the 
affront to Chinese customs by unmarried men and women 
living together in one house, the varying Chinese names 
given to the Deity by the varying sects, above all, the 
multiplicity and mutual hostility of those sects, perplex, 
antagonize, and wound the very men who are to be helped. 
This is of especial note to us Americans. England’s 
interest in China is first for her merchants, second for her 
missionaries. Ours reverses the order, since we have a 
proportionately greater number of missionaries than mer- 
chants in that country. For their own sake and for the 
world’s, the’ missionaries must show no less tact than en- 
ergy. Otherwise their force is worse than misspent. 


A Miserly Couple 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is a story of two people who might have lived hap- 
pily and died peacefully but for their colossal ignorance 
and superstition. It is not really a story at all; it is rather 
a plea for human enlightenment, and is altogether true. I 
am somewhat vain of having thus for a time laid aside fic- 
tion in the cause of education. 

The unfortunate examples selected for these few remarks, 
and briefly referred to above, are a German couple who 
took steerage passage from Hamburg something like fifty 
years ago, and set foot in Castle Garden with probably 
less than one hundred dollars between them. 

They must have come from a very poor part of Germany 
indeed, for they could neither read nor write, which of 
itself in that country is regarded as little less than crimi- 
nal. Their ideas seem to have about kept pace with their 
education, and, with two exceptions, appear to have been 
of the most fantastic sort. It was said of them later that 
they had “ just sense enough to work like slaves and never 
to spend a dollar.” These are the exceptions referred to. 

They came West and rented a farm. At thirty years of 


age they looked forty, and had bought the farm and paid . 


for it. At forty they appeared sixty, and owned a great 
tract of land, besides having money buried in the cellar. 
They lived very poorly. Neighbors said of them that what- 
ever was fit for market they sold, whatever they could 
not sell was fed to their horses, what the horses refused 
to eat they gave to their hogs, and what the hogs refused 
they ate themselves. I do not suppose this was strictly 
true, but it is quite certain that they subsisted on very 
plain diet, and scanty, if one might judge by their appear- 
ance. 

They were blessed with three children in the meantime 
—a son and two daughters. These the law had compelled 
them to send to school in due time, incurring an expense 
for books and a clear waste of valuable time, all of which 
they bitterly opposed and never ceased lamenting. 

It was when the parents were about forty, I believe, that 


_ the son, who had borne somewhat rebelliously with priva- 


tion and drudgery during youth, ran away. One daughter, 
the oldest, had already left home one morning two years 
before, and married the same day a young farmer who had 
never been allowed to come near the house. I do not 
know how they had managed to do their courting, but love 
finds a way somehow. 
The parents had not seen her since except one day when 
she had driven by in a wagon where they were working in 
the field. She had thought perhaps that they would nod or 
speak, but they had gone on digging without looking up. 
The remaining daughter did double work after the other 
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went away, so it did not much matter; but when the son 
left they were obliged to hire help. This was a cruel blow. 

The youngest daughter did not follow the example of her 
brother and sister, but stayed at home and drudged, and 
grew withered before her time. Perhaps she inherited 
these qualities from her parents, who at fifty were doubled 
and knotted like bushes that grow under a fallen tree. 

For years these people had dreaded one great calamity— 
that of being robbed. They had never trusted their savings 
to banks or investments, but kept them still buried in the 
cellar, adding to them yearly. A pile of stones would have 
been of equal benefit to them. | 

They believed mightily in witches, charms, and evil 
spirits, also that their recreant offspring had become skilled 
in all manner of devilish arts. When, one morning, their 
best horse went lame, it was the absent son who had done 
it. When, one summer, their hogs died numerously with a 
cholera, it was the son-in-law who had worked upon them 
an accursed spell. Their fear of thieves now became nar- 
rowed down to these absent children. They took up their 
gold and buried it in a new place. They even suspected 
the remaining daughter of secret connivance with the 
others, and buried it in still another place during her 
absence in the field. Then a new terror took possession 
of them—their son and son-in-law would murder them in 
their bed ! 

They spent money in having iron shutters made for the 
windows and heavy bars for the doors—money that was 
their heart’s blood, and. that was drawn forth in anguish. 
Then they became afraid to sit in the dark, and spent more 
of their hard-earned savings for a lamp—the first they had 
ever owned. By its light they recounted to each other the 
frightful tales of murder and witchcraft they had heard in 
their youth, and the charms they had learned for averting 
spells; some of the latter they practiced each night before 
retiring and each morning before setting out for the field. 
The broken-down, broken-spirited daughter crept away to 
herself when she could, and may have fretted secretly for 
companionship and one breath of real life. Though I 
suppose in time she grew indifferent; and then, as I 
have said, she perhaps inherited something of her parents’ 
dispositions. | 

It seems a wonder that these people should live as long 
as they did, but there is no accounting for longevity. 
They were a good deal over seventy when death finally 
took a hand in the matter. To be sure, the old lady had 
been crippled up with rheumatism for a number of years, 
but was still able to hobble about and do a good deal of 
hard work. For a long time they never left home both 
together. Once, returning from town, they had met their 
daughter with her husband, and a rabbit ran across the 
road between them at the same instant. This meant that 
their children would burn their home down in their absence, 
or put poison in their food, or carry off the sister; so 
after that one always remained to stand guard. 

Then at last the old woman died. She was sick a good 
while, and would have been sick longer, perhaps, but for 
the doctor’s bill that was rolling up like a snowball. This 
thought hastened her death. It was at her funeral that 
the old man showed the one spark of. humanity that men 
have recorded in his favor. He said: 

" " Old vomans, I vood gif two hundert dollars if you vas 
ife.” 

But, of course, the old man was getting childish, and 
probably did not realize what he was saying. If he did, he 
doubtless made this unheard-of offer because he feared 
that his children could murder him now that he was alone. 
They have not done so up to last reports, and the old man 
is fretting his heart out with the fear and distrust that are 
born of ignorance and superstition. He will die pretty 
soon, and the daughter, a broken-down old hack, who still 
takes care of him, will go to live with her sister, and find 
some comfort, I hope, during her declining years. 

The boy is a miserable fellow, and will spend his share 
of the property with a swiftness that would make the 
parents turn over in their coffins, if it were not for the 
humps on their backs, which will effectually prevent any 
such proceeding. 


| 
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Interior Decoration as a Profession’ 


for Women 
By Candace Wheeler 
In Two Parts—II. 


But how to get this wider knowledge is the question ; 
and here comes in a serious difficulty. There is a general 


want of serious preparation among women for professions 


of any kind, and this want of serious preparation is caused 
by sex—by the uncertainty of continuance in any work 
other than that of general manager of family interests. A 
girl may throw herself heartily into a profession for two or 
three years, but just as it is becoming something which 
requires energy, persistence, and determination, she has to 
choose between making this difficult road in life, over which 
she may finally walk in ease and safety, or taking advan- 
tage of the safe and accustomed path of wife and mother 
in the companionship of some one who promises to share 
with her, and, as far as possible, to lighten, all of life’s 
difficulties. 

It is natural and well for her to choose this companion- 
ship. The question, as I see it, is not at all of renouncing 
this natural exercise of woman’s ability, but of being thor- 
oughly trained in some one direction, in addition to the 
natural capacity which every woman possesses for famil 
' direction and family life; of being prepared for life’s 
vicissitudes, of thoroughly understanding a subject which, 
in all its ramifications and enlargements, may make the 
woman ten times more of a woman even in a purely 
domestic capacity. 

But girls do not often look at the subject in this way. 
_ They do not realize the length of life’s road, and that, 
although it may seem to be entirely fulfilled when one 
enters the gate of marriage, one-third of a woman’s 
life is usually lived after her children are grown up and 
have taken their place in the world, and that the educa- 
tion and use of the early part of life determine the aspect 
of this latter third, decide whether it is to be interesting 
and useful in its relation to the world, dignified and hon- 
orable in its relation to the family, or wearisome and de- 
pendent to one’s self, to the world, and to the family. A 
capable and growing woman, one who has had the seed of 
growth planted in her youth by thoughtful education, will 
find the “latter days’”’ as full of enthusiasm and enjoyment 
as are the early ones. 

We all recognize the detriment to development and char- 
acter which the expectation of a fortune is to a young man, 
but we do not always recognize the fact that the confident 
expectation of marriage operates in the same way upon 
the development of character in a young girl; it discour- 


ages her proper preparation for any other place in life. 


‘But since special education and earnest study cannot unfit 
her for marriage, it seems to me a great misfortune to have 
it act so universally as it certainly does against the pains- 
taking acquirement of a profession. This whole subject 
of professional education among women needs to be much 


more carefully and thoughtfully considered both by parents © 


and young women themselves, since at present the attitude 
of the general mind toward it is one of uncertainty and 
doubt, and tends to make all professional study i inopera- 
tive and incomplete. 

But suppose this question is well settled in the mind of 
a girl, and she determines to adopt decoration as a profes- 
sion and to prepare herself thoroughly for it, the next 
question is, How is she to acquire this thorough prepara- 
tion? There i is no course of decorative study in any of 
our colleges, as there is of architecture, and no school of 
art which ca.ries this preparation further than the acquisi- 
tion of different elements which must be afterward com- 
bined in a whole, and carried forward as a whole, if the 
student wishes to master the art in its entirety. 

It is as if a boy who had chosen architecture as a pro- 
fession could study only certain parts of his profession 
under competent teachers, could learn the different require- 
ments of construction only by bits, and was obliged to bring 
them all together and calculate their effect upon each other 
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_ by experiments, each one of which might exhibit a new and 


undoubted flaw, for want of the master-teaching which 
is really so happily within his reach. And yet this is the 
way in which at the present time a woman must study 
decoration. She must get drawing and color and modeling 
in an art school of some sort; she must get historical read- 
ing and example in consequence of friendly suggestion or 
by virtue of her own reasoning powers; she must combine 
these things in her own inexperienced way and learn by 
her own failures the true practice of the art, and build up 
upon these experiments and failures a system or formula- 
tion of principles which finally gives a certainty and 
mastery of it in her practice. 

Of course this can be done where exceptional persistence 
and unusual character as well as original beauty-producing 
gifts exist in the same person, but it is an unusual com- 
bination and a difficult accomplishment, and conclusions 
formulated in this unauthoritative way are often false and 
mischievous. Still, as I have said before, it is the only 
present way of preparing one’s self for the profession if one 
is a woman. 

- A man who is a good draughtsman can go into an archi- 
tect’s office, and, by the study of architecture, get the key 
to the combined treatment necessary to the good decorator ; 
but, at this stage of evolution of the profession, it is difficult 
for a woman to obtain that advantage. There are, how- 
ever, So many good and talented girl students, and so many 
earnest applicants for positions, and, above all, there are 
sO many points in women’s experience which would be of 
value to the architect, who is constantly designing houses 
for women to dwell in, that it is inevitable, in the near 
future, that women will be able to enter the only places 
where this invaluable training can be obtained. 

Decoration is becoming more and more an important 
part of architecture, and women have already claimed it as 
a feminine field, and in domestic architecture a woman’s 
experience is almost essential as to the best and most con- 
venient disposition of interior space. This is so patent a 
fact that one would be safe in predicting that the work- 
ing force in the future architect’s office will be found 
incomplete and ineffective unless it includes the feminine 
element, the natural arbiter of family arrangement and 
convenience. 

One may also venture to predict that for so important 
and well-recognized an art as decoration is becoming, there 
will be schools and college courses where the students can 
be well and authoritatively trained for this dignified pro- 
fession. 

This is a want, it seems to me, to be immediately con- - 
sidered by the trystees and founders of women’s colleges, 


- since, if women are to share the thorough training of men 


in any direction, those things which lie more naturally 
within their usual and essentially feminine experiences 
should not be overlooked. 


Se 
The Harmony of Life 


There is no greater tragedy in life than that of men or 
women misplaced ; in positions that do not demand the best 
of their powers ; in positions that are beyond them, larger, 


greater than their best; or in those that are taken, because 


they cannot choose their life-work. The world has lost that 
which would have greatly enriched it because the man 
who would have served it has been compelled to serve 
himself. He has never commanded the channels to educa- 
tion that would have brought him to his place. A man’s 
only place in life is that which harmonizes with his best ; 

that which enables him to do his best in peace of soul. 
The man who struggles to attain in that path of life which 
leads to the one end for which he believes he was created, 
like the mountain-climber, hails each height scaled as a 
victory ; the str uggle, however severe, is only the means 
to an end. There is no defeat to the man who loves his 
work ; each step is part of the victory; each day brings 
the goal i in sight. ‘I do not regret the experience, for it 
has made me see my right place in life.” Can there bea 
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better experience? It is the blind groping, the mistaken 
effort, that embitters life. . 

Once the harmonies of life are attained, an adjustment 
between the inward consciousness of power and the out- 
ward opportunities for effort, for growth, for expression, 
there is peace. Life has no richer gift; it is the seal of 
the divine blessing. 


A Little Journey 
By Grace Thompson 


The trees were still bare, and the grass in the areas had 
hardly changed a shade from the winter’s brown. Still 
there was that something in the air and sunshine that told 
the coming of spring. It seemed as if it must be the brick 
walls of the houses that kept us from seeing the trail of her 
green garments and the shining of her face. Surely be- 
yond the streets and the brick houses we should find her. 

The morning hours passed until one of us said, ‘* Well, 
if we do not start we cannot get anywhere ;” and the start 
was made with no plan beyond the elevated station. A year 
ago we bought the best map of New York that we could find. 
We solemnly assured each other that we would never start 
on another tramp without a definite plan, without having 
a definite destination. This decision was reached after we 
had been lost two or three times, and had been compelled 
to retrace our steps over two or three miles to get home. 
As usual, we remembered the excellent map (which we knew 
only by reputation) when we were in the elevated train. 
We laughed when it was mentioned, and then asked each 
other, seriously : 

‘‘Where are we going?” 

Neither knew. ‘ Let’s go as far as the train goes.” So 
we settled down to watch the great East Side Sunday, as 
we saw it in the train and through the windows of the 
houses on either side. It was of all kinds. Now we saw 
the sewing-machines whirling and tired figures bending 
over them, For these there was no Sunday. Again we 
caught a glimpse of family life that gave evidence of com- 
fort and ease—the father dining without a coat, the 
mother still flushed with the cooking of dinner. With 
equal freedom we were admitted to the family toilets which 
have no mysteries. Proud young fathers and mothers came 
into and left the train. Love’s young dream materialized 
and swayed the actors all unconscious of a public who— 
to their credit be it said—were in sympathy with them. 
At last the end of that road was reached, and we looked at 
each other in dismay—tracks, engines, cars, the d¢bris of a 
railroad, with factory chimneys, and a hurrying throng who 
had the advantage of knowing where they were going. 
“The Suburban Road” on a sign caught our eyes. 
‘Suburban !” Yes, that was our point. We followed a 
crowd and entered another train. We were soon whirling 
along, looking down on houses that had “ bought on the 
installment plan” written all over them. Such hideously 
ugly houses! with towers that were as remote from the 
houses in architectural intention as comets; houses dropped 
in groups as though from the hand of a heedless sower; 
no road leading to them, no fences to mark the boundary 
line. ‘Why is economy so ugly?” one of us asked. 


“ That’s the result of observation, not experience,” was 


the severe and cutting comment of the other. 

““T mean it,” recklessly continued the one. ‘“ How can 
life be worth the living amid such rawness? I was taught 
to believe that the world was finished in six days. It is 
not true. Here we are at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it’s not finished yet. Look! as far as your eye 
can see it is new earth, unfinished houses, newly painted 
houses, whose finish is worse than any other stage. How 
do these people live? What tempts human beings into 
this purgatory ofexistence? It is neither city nor country ; 
it has the disadvantages of both without the advantages of 
either.”’ 

The listener pointed to a baby carriage in a dusty yard, 
in front of the newest of the houses, with a very young 
father and mother sitting on the stoop, and said, ‘* There is 
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your answer. If not this, then one of the railroad flats 
which is one’s idea of the place for lost souls.’ Which 
would you choose if you had a baby, the raw new house 
and community, with the promise of flowers in the dusty 
yard by and by, and neighborly love born of common hopes 
and common trials, common effort for community benefits, 
or a janitor who held you in slavish terror that forced you 
to yearly contracts with a van company ?” M 

The end of the “ Suburban ” was reached, but we were 
thrown into a state of excitement. An Italian wedding 
party, the bride and bridesmaid in astonishing costumes of 
distinctly New York type—the widest of skirts, the biggest of 
hats, the most ruffled of capes, worn awkwardly because so 
splendid and so new!. The bridegroom wore a blue flannel 
shirt with a white collar and tie. The mortar had been 
brushed from his shoes, except in the creases. He cast 
most anxious glances at the gay, strange creature who was 
lost in‘the impressiveness of her garments, and looked with 
rather longing eyes at the other women whose bare heads, 


big earrings, gay shawls, and lace collars were so natural. 


Such laughing and chattering and joyfulness ! 

We reached the street. Unfinished roads, bricks, piles 
of lumber, carts on end, dusty unfinished streets—where 
were we? | 

Just then we discovered the trolley wire. Joy! we could 
get away! Wetook the car and soon came in sight of 
trees, of meadows rolling off on either side, bits of hills, 
houses that had about them theairof age. The world was 
not made yesterday. Confidence returned. We took to 
the country road, full of joy. Grass had the touch of 
green, the willows were turning yellow. Here and there 
a bush had caught the shade of blood to tell us life was in 
it. The joy of living! How beautiful the world is! Here 
are houses that tell of generations of life; barns with moss- 
grown roofs, lawns without spot or blemish. Why, here is 
the aqueduct with its miles of grassy walk! We are 
through the stile in a moment. Now we are free. 

The beauty and the quiet! Why did any one stay in 
the city? Alas! we came to the end of the grassy walk, 
and stcod in the road. Where were we? No matter, it 
was beautiful. We climbed a hill. Whata_view! Hills, 
woods, the distant sheen of the river, sloping lawns, sweep- 
ing driveways. But what is that to the south? The arch 
of the Washington Bridge. 7 

We have not been beyond the city limits. Cost for two, 
forty cents. There is no poverty! Even travel is within 
reach of the man who knows. 


% 
__ My Lady Brag 
A Story for Young Folks 


By Daisy Rhodes Campbell 
In Two Parts—I. 


A group of girls filed slowly out of the iron gate in front 
of Miss Hill’s school and down the street of the pretty 
town of Dorset. At the nearest corner, where they must 
separate, they stood talking, loth to part. 

Down the shady street, in the direction from which they 
had come, came another girl, tall, with a fine, though con- 
scious, Carriage. 

‘“‘There’s my lady Brag; I wonder what she wants to 
say? She is actually walking quite fast!’ said Lela Stacey. 

‘If we wait we shall get a dose of bitter medicine, I fear 
—we’d better go home,” suggested Mina Cushing. _ 

‘It’s too late ; it would be rude, when she is so near,” 
Helen Kenna said. 

A moment more and Theresa Belmont had joined them. 
' ‘* Well, have you heard the news?” she asked, abruptly. 

‘‘ That Mrs. Podger’s twins have learned to say ‘ Papa’ 
at exactly the same time ?”’ Mina Cushing asked, mischiev- 
ously. | 

‘Or that Mrs. Hart put up ten quarts of strawberry jam 
in one morning ?”’ Lela Stacey put in quickly. 

“No, indeed; I don’t trouble myself with such common 
affairs,’ Theresa said, scornfully.- “The great empty house 
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on the hill has bene taken at last!” She looked with some 
triumph at her audience, for her words had created the sur- 
prise she expected. 

“ Whoever in this town is rich enough to keep up the 
place ?’’ asked Marie Kingsley. 

“ Oh, grandmamma has talked of buying it, but we pre- 
fer our own house,” Theresa said, in her loftiest manner. 
** But it is not any Dorset family,” she went on, “ but very 
wealthy people from Boston. They have spent years 
abroad for Mr. Whitney’s health, and now he is coming 
_ here for the summer to try our springs. He was so 
delighted with the place that he talks of buying it. He 
will bring his own establishment,” Theresa added, with a 
grand air. 

‘“‘ Has he any daughters ?”’ asked Mina Cushing. 

“One near my age, who is with them ; but the older girl 
is still abroad. Grandmamma knew Mr. Whitney’s father, 
and she says she does hope that they will not be disgusted 
with Dorset, as they will be such an acquisition to the place 
even in summer. They are of an old, old family, and Mrs. 
Whitney was a great belle, and they have so much money 

they don’t know what to do with it.” 
Fortunate people!” exclaimed Marie, But, 
girls, if we’re to get out that translation in Corinne for to- 
morrow, we must appoint a place to meet this evening 
directly after tea.” 

‘“‘ Meet at our house this time,” said Helen Kenna. 

‘‘ Very well,” assented Marie, readily. ‘‘ I must—” 

But Theresa’s voice, drawling and insolent, interrupted 
her. ‘Girls,’”’ she said, ‘‘ don’t let us go to Helen’s; her 
rooms have such low ceilings and are so small, I can’t 
stand it. Come to our house.” 

Used as they were to Theresa, the others drew a little 
gasp of dismay ; while Helen Kenna, the quick color com- 
- ing into her face, replied, decidedly: ‘‘ Well, I can’t come, 
Theresa. Wealways meet at your house, and it seems as 
if you might be able, for such a short time, to endure the 
strain of a small room.” 

Marie Cushing’s arm slipped through Helen’s in silent 
sympathy. 

Theresa looked and laughed ; but it was not an agreeable 
laugh. 

‘Oh, yes, come to our house ; our library is so con- 
venient, ” she persisted. 

“You must count me n” Helen said. 

‘* And me,” said Marie. 

The girls dispersed : Helen and Marie ahead, and only 
Louise Kirby going in Theresa’s direction. 

‘‘ How Theresa does come down on Helen, always!” 
said Marie Kingsley ; ‘it is bad enough with all the rest 
of us, but she says such horrid things to Helen.” 

‘“‘ Well, Helen is the only one who is her rival in every 
study ; then she is so pretty, and she is not rich at all, so 
that Theresa is not overcome by that.” It was Grace 
Barbour who spoke. 

“ And we girls talk and talk, and grow angry behind 
Theresa’s back, but when we are face to face with her, we 
melt, we say nothing, and Theresaexults. She knows that 
we are a set of arrant cowards, myself included. But here 
I am at home ; farewell !” and Lela Stacey, with a mock- 
tragedy air peculiar to her, ran in the house. 

When Helen, still hurt and sore from her recent inter- 
view, entered the pretty cottage and met her mother in 
the sitting-room, she felt at once that something had 
happened. 

Her mother’s eyes were bright, and a little color in her 
cheeks made her a lovely picture; while her father leaned 
forward eagerly in his great chair, as if he had been talk- 
ing of pleasant things. 

‘“‘We’ve heard some good news, dear,” said Mrs. Kenna. 
“‘ Your father’s and my old friends, the Whitneys, are coming 
here for the summer. It is such a surprise, as the last we 
knew of them they were in Greece.”’ 

“Why, are they the Whitneys you’ve spoken of ?—how 
stupid I was not to think of it! The girls were talking of 
them ‘taking the old Stern property,” Helen said. 

‘‘Dear Margaret! we roomed together at college for 
years—it’s a shame we have lost sight of each other! - Even 
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our letters we gave up the last few years,” Mrs. Kenna’ 
said, regretfully. 

“‘ Why, to have Roger Whitney here will make a new 
man of me!’”’ Mr. Kenna exclaimed, with unusual energy. 

In the talk which followed, Helen’s vexations were for- 
gotten. 

The Kennas had come to Dorset partly because of Pro- 
fessor Kenna’s failing health, partly because an aunt had . 
unexpectedly left a cottage there to Mrs. Kenna, and, then, 
a position had been offered the Professor in the college for 
young men at Dorset. It was only lately that the Profes- 
sor’s health had improved. 

Helen, Theresa, Mina, and. Marie had lately been pro- 
moted to a higher French class, and they found it much 
easier to get out the translations together; but that even- 
ing Theresa did not appear at Helen’s. She was a marplot, 
and, while a fine student and ambitious, her cutting remarks, 
which she called “ plain honesty,” and her constant brag- 
ging, especially in regard to her Grandmamma St. John, 
in whose house the Belmonts resided, her curtains, her 
money, her bric-4-brac, her plate, china, were all rung in 
the girls’ ears until I’m afraid they wished “ grandmamma ” 
were many miles away. Not one of the girls loved Theresa, 
yet, strange to say, she seemed to rule them all when with — 
them. Apart from this, they seemed to be girls of spirit, 
but when in Theresa’s presence, except on rare occasions, 
as when Helen resented her insolence, they were like dumb 
sheep, led. 

And now the great topic in the quiet little college town 
was the near advent of the Whitneys. The handsome 
house on the hill, so long untenanted, was put in thorough 
repair, and one lovely day in early June the new family 
arrived. They went to the Kennas’ until the new home 
could be put in order. Theresa had been amazed to learn 
of the intimacy between the two families. It was Lela 
Stacey who told her. 

‘Well, probably Mrs. Kenna was a governess in the 
family before her marriage. I’ve always understood that 
she was quite poor, and the Veo are very kind peo- 
ple,” said Theresa. 

‘I’m poor myself,” Lela said, bluntly ; “ yet I don’t see 
that I think and feel differently from rich people, or can’t 
enjoy myself as they do.” 

“Of course not; but the Whitneys are so different from 
everybody here. I should think they would die staying in 
this stupid place,” said Theresa, rather lamely. 

Meanwhile Helen and Charlotte Whitney had become 
friends almost at once; while their elders grew young 
again over happy reminiscences of the past. 

Among the first to call on Charlotte was Theresa Bel- 
mont. 

‘“‘ T shall show her that, if I do live in the country, I know 
how to dress,” thought Theresa. So she donned her new 
red silk gown and a hat fearfully and wonderfully weighted 
with flowers and scarlet plumes, borrowed her grandmam- 
ma’s cameos, put on her red shoes and her mother’s lace 
collar, and bore down on the Kennas’ little front parlor like 
a full-rigged vessel on a small haven. 

When Charlotte came in, Theresa could not believe her 
eyes. To think that this much-traveled girl, “‘ who could 
buy whatever she wanted,” should wear a prettily made 
light lawn, very similar to Helen’s, and no jewelry but an 
odd ring! 

Theresa could explain it only by deciding that Charlotte 
did not think fit to waste her elegant Parisian gowns on Dor- 
set’s common atmosphere and inhabitants. She was very 
gracious; indeed, Helen had never seen her exert herself 
so agreeably, and she was glad that after she left she could 
say, ‘‘ Wasn’t she pleasant ?” to Charlotte. — 

Charlotte went to Miss Hill’s school with Helen one 
day as visitor. She soon became a generat favorite, she 


was so bright and good-natured, so natural and sincere. 
The Whitneys had not long been settled in their new home 
when Charlotte gave a party to her young friends—the 
girls of her age at Miss Hill’s school, and some of the 
younger students in the Professor’s classes, i in whom Mrs. 
Whitney, who had three years since had to give back to 
God her own son when he was a college lad, felt the warm- 
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est interest. It was a great event in the town. Theresa 
had a sewing-girl in the house, who, with her mother’s help 
at all hours of the day, made a most elaborate gown for 


the affair. 
The Sacrifice of Love’ 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 


Hereby know we love, because he laid down his life for us: and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren.—1 John iii., 16. 


The laws of nature and the laws of grace come from the 
same Lawgiver, and they have the same fundamental 
quality. The laws of nature are parables of the laws of 
grace; and the reality of the one may be traced in the 
shadow of the other. All life depends on this: that some 
one is willing to lay down his life for another. From the 
very earliest stages tothe very oldest and highest this is 
the condition not only of progress but of the continuance 
of life. The tree grows, produces its leaf, its bud, its blos- 
som, its fruit, in order that it may drop seeds upon the wings 
of the wind, or give them to the birds, that those seeds 
may be carried to the soil and from them other trees may 
spring up. And when thetree has given forth this con- 
summation of its life, its year’s work is over, and it goes to 
sleep that it may get ready to repeat the operation next 
year. The annual dies in giving its life to another; the 
perennial does not die, but it gives its life, then ceases 
for a little while, gathers up its forces, and resumes its life 
the next year in order to repeat the gift. All animal life 
goes on under this same great law. God does not create 
a bird and hold it in his hand and drop it out full-fledged 
in the air. A father and a mother bird build the nest, 


_ brood the egg in which it lies, watch the birdling, tend it, 


care for it, feed it, protect it until it gets strong enough to 


- fly and enter on its life. The life it has received it receives, 


you say, from God. Yes! but by the giving of another 
life—a father bird and a mother bird laying down their 
lives for it. The babe is not dropped out of the clouds 
into the life of the waiting family. The mother hazards 
her own life that she may give anew life tothe world ; and 
when she has given it, then she begins to devote her life to 
it; her thoughts concentrate on it, her life flows out to it. 
It is for this child that the father does his work; it is for 
this child that the mother gives her prayers, her night-watch- 
ings, her energies. Her own life is laid down for another 
life. It is only as thus one life is found ready to be laid 
down for another life that life can go on. We talk of 
growth, but growth depends, after all, on this: the giving of 
one life to another. The child, we say, grows older, wiser. 
How does it grow older? how does it grow wiser? how 
does it grow in wisdom and in stature? In stature, be- 
cause a hundred lives are busy all over the world gather- 
ing fruit for it and food for it and ministering to it; and 
wiser, because a hundred brains are thinking for it and a 
hundred hearts are gathering equipment of love and pour- 
ing into it. The teacher is giving her life to her pupils, 
laying down her life for them. If she does not care for 
them, if she simply goes into the school-room for her six or 
eight hours to earn her salary, and then goes away, and no 


- life flows out from her, she is a mere perfunctory thing and 


no true teacher. The intellectual life of mankind grows 
by this : that one who has an intellectual life imparts it to 
another who has it not. We build a fence around a tribe 
of Indians and shut them up by themselves and say, “‘ Now 
grow.” A hundred years go by, and they are the same 
barbarians they were a hundred years before. Then we 
say, ‘‘ Let civilization see what it can do with them ’’—a 
selfish civilization. ‘ We will let in the railroad, we will 
let in the trader, the whisky-dealer, we will let in selfish- 
ness.” And barbarism simply grows more barbaric: the 
growth is degeneracy. Not until you can find an Arm- 
strong or a Pratt who will lay down his life for them, not 
until you can find men and women who will devote their 
lives to pouring truth and purity and life into these bar- 
baric minds, is there growth; and the moment you find 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, March 3, 1895. 
Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the ati. £) 3, 1895 
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such life given, true growth begins. Life goes by trans- 
mission, and there is no hope for a lower race except as 
some higher race will transmit its life thereto. This is the 
significance of, the fundamental principle underlying, all 
foreign missionary service. . Open a continent to civiliza- 
tion, what happens? The Puritan city of Boston sends to 
the coast of Africa rum counted by the thousands of bar- 
rels. There is no hope for Africa, for India, for any | 
pagan land, if simply selfishness goes knocking at the 
door saying, ‘‘ We will see how much we can get out of 
this land.” There is no hope until love says, “We will 
see how much life we can pour into this people.” And it 
is only as the.missionary himself goes carrying life and 
striving how he can lay down his life for another that any- 
thing is accomplished. We are continually trying to do 
something for our fellow-men without laying down our 
lives for them. A very great part of the discussion of the 
question, How shall the Church reach the masses? is a 
discussion of the question, How can we stay in our homes 
and reach the masses? How can we give them life without 
sacrificing our own life? It cannot be done. There is 
no way. The only way in which life can be given: to 
another is by finding some one who is willing to give his 
own life. 

Now, the Bible takes this generic law and carries it up a | 
little higher. As the bird must be brooded by the mother 
bird, as the babe must be nursed and nurtured by the 
mother, as the lower race must be inspired and uplifted by 
the higher race, as the nation must be inspired and 
quickened by the highest and noblest men in that nation, 
as the Church must be ministered to by its prophets, who 
are its leaders, who give their life to the Church, so, above 
all, inspiring all, imparting to all, is the Father who is the 
source and fountain of all—Himself the inspiration of 
the prophet, of the patriot, of the teacher, of the mother, 
because he is the great Life-giver, laying down his life for 
all mankind. Follow up the stream to its source and you 
will find the springs among the hills; and these, you say, 
fed it. But where did these springs come from? You 
must look up, and there in the blue above sail the clouds ; 
and the rainfall from these clouds has first fed the springs 
that fed the rills that fed the streams that made the river. 
So all life, its progress, its development, come from the 
One above all, who pours out his life that others may live. 
This is what love means. Love is life-giving. Love is not 
caress. The mother does not love her child simply be- 
cause she folds it to her arms and caresses it with her 
kisses. This is but the expression of love. Love is not - 
joy. The mother does not love her child because a strange 
joy thrills her heart as she looks into baby’s eyes. This © 
is simply the fruit of love, simply one of the celestial gifts 
which love brings in its open palm to the mother. Love 
is giving one’s life to another. And no mother loves un- 
less she gives her life to the child; no patriot loves unless 
he gives his life to the nation. You love just in the measure 
in which you are living for some one else; in the measure 
in which you live for yourself you do not love. To lay 
down one’s life for another, that is love. ‘To take one’s 
life for one’s self, that is selfishness. © 

To lay down one’s life for another is not, then, the same 
as to die for another. That is very clear. ‘ Hereby we 
know love, that he laid down his life f6t us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” Ought we 
all to die for the brethren? Not at all. No man thinks 
that. But we all ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. ‘That is another matter. To live for another 
may involve with it dying for another, and certainly does 
involve willingness to die for another, but the value is in 
laying down the life, not in dying. Here are two soldiers 
who go into a campaign together. One receives a shot in — 
the heart, dies, and is buried under the greensward. The 
other lives through the four years and comes home. One 
has laid down his life as truly for his country. as the other. 
Here are two nurses going out into a city that is plague- 
stricken. One catches the plague, dies, is buried in a 
nameless grave under a nameless headstone in the ceme- 
tery. The other one lives through the plague and goes © 
back to her home. One has laid down her life for the 
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plague-stricken city as truly as the other. To lay down 
one’s life is not to die; it is only to be willing to die. But 
no man does lay down his life. truly and really for another 
unless he is willing to die. If, when the soldier thinks the 
matter over, he says, “ Yes, I will enlist,” and he goes into 
the army, and is all the time thinking ‘of his own life and 
how he can avoid being shot, he has not laid down his life. 
If a young man goes into the medical profession, and, when 
pestilence appears in a house, he says, “ I cannot go there ; 
I should risk my life and the life of my children,” he has 
not laid down his life. He who says, “I will go wherever 
disease calls me, whatever the issue may be to me ’’—he has 
laid down his life by the mere readiness to die. This is 
what Paul means when he says, “ We are to die with 
Christ, to be crucified with Christ.” No nails driven in 
our hands, no spear plunged in our side, no cross erected 
for us, but this we settle once for all: our life is not ours ; 
our life is given to Christ because it is given to humanity. 
We are living as the bird lives, for its birdling ; we are 
living as the mother lives, for the babe; we are living that 
we may take the life of God and pass it on transmitted to 
spiritual heirs to come after us. 
we are laying down our life. Then, if death comes, very 
well, But, whether it comes or not, we have laid down our 
life. 

The value of Christ’s life was not in the crucifixion. It 
was not by his death that he saved the world. I. know how 
that sentence will be picked out, and perhaps sent abroad, 
and I misinterpreted ; nevertheless, I repeat it: Itis not 
by his death he saves the world, but by laying down his 
life for the world. Passion week ‘began when he was born ; 
yea, Passion week began when in the counsels of eternity 
he said, “I will go down into that suffering, sin-stricken 
world, and will lay down my life for it.” From the begin- 
ning to the end his life was laid down for humanity. It 
was laid down as truly when he went into the wilderness 
and wrestled with the tempter; laid down as truly when 
he went into the courts of Jerusalem and scourged out the 
traders, knowing what hostility he was arousing; laid down 
as truly when he refused the crown and set back the tide 
of popularity that was flowing to him; laid down as truly 
when he set his face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem, where 
his enemies were, and his disciples following amazed and 
wonder-stricken that he should go there; laid down as 
truly when he knew the plot that Judas was making for his 
destruction, and refused to flee away; laid down as truly 
- when he faced the mob in the Temple courts at Jerusalem 
and told the Hebrews to their face that they were traitors 
to their God and to their native land—as truly then as 
when in the court of Pilate he said, “ I am a king,” and in 
the court of Caiaphas he said, ‘‘I am the Son of God,” and 
walked out bearing his cross to be nailed upon it. 

So to lay down one’s life does not necessarily involve 
pain and suffering. It may or may not. One mother has 
her children grow about her, happy and joyous, well, 
strong, pure. All her life is one of joy, yet all her life is 
one of service to her children The other hasan idiot boy 
or an invalid daughter, and spends all her life in painstak- 
ing care, watching, anxiety, concern, trying with one hand 
to make the bread for-her child, and with the other hand 
to soothe his brow and care for him in his pain and trouble. 
The one lays down her life as truly as the other, and may 
be as devoted and consecrated a mother. But you cannot 
lay down your life for one that is in suffering without 
suffering with him ; and you cannot lay down your life for 
one that is in sin without feeling the shame of his sin. You 
cannot see the wife or child or husband in pain, and watch 
by his bedside, and try to minister to him, and not be 
racked by the anguish which racks him. Youcannot look 
upon the course of the sinful and erring friend going step 
by step down into degradation and not go step by step 
with him into the degradation. You may be a lover with- 
out pain ; you- cannot be a savior without pain. Never- 
theless Christ saved the world primarily in this, that he 
laid. down his life for us, not in this, that he either suf- 
fered for us or died for us. Let us suppose for a moment 
that Judea had accepted him with open arms; that when 
he said to the Pharisees, “‘ You are hypocrites,” they had 
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bowed their heads in shame and said, “‘ Yes, we have been 
hypocrites ;”’ that when he said to them, ‘“‘ You must cease 
paying attention to anise and cummin, and give your 
attention to the weightier matters of the law,” they had 
said, ‘‘We will.” Let us suppose for a moment that all 
the priests and all the scribes and all the Pharisees had 
said, “* You are right, our life has been wrong; we will 
begin a new life, a life of faith, of hope, of love, of self- 
sacrifice ;’? suppose from that center the beams of faith and 
hope and love and self-sacrifice had streamed out into pagan 
lands, and wherever the light had gone the pagan world 
had accepted it; suppose no Nero on the throne; suppose 
no persecution ; suppose wherever purity and truth were 
offered men had leaped up to seize them: What then? 
would the world not have been saved? The crucifixion 
and death of Christ were made necessary, not by the love of 
God, not by his decree; he did not appoint them ; they were 
made necessary by the sin, the shame, the ambition, the hate, 
the hostility of men. Sin crucified Christ. God did not | 
thrust the spear, God did not drive the nails into his hands, 
God did not crown him in mockery, God did not crucify 
him. This is the declaration of Peter: “ Him who, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God ”—him, that is, who was given to you, God’s great, 
blessed gift—‘“ him by wicked hands you have crucified and 
slain.”” When you stand before the symbol of the Christ 


on this communion-table, do not think the Father crucified 


him. He was crucified by the hate and ambition and pride 
and the sin of humanity. If the world had been willing to 
follow him, the world might have been saved without a drop 
of blood, without a throb of anguish. It was all needless, © 
save as human sin made it needful. You take your gold 
coin to the assayer, and he drops a little acid on it and 
hands it back to you and says, “ Yes, it is good gold coin.” 
The acid does not make it good gold coin; it shows that 
it is good gold coin. And when the Christ came into the 
world, bringing the message of infinite and eternal love, it 
was not the spear-thrust that made him the Saviour: it 
was the spear-thrust that proved him the Saviour; ‘it was 
the spear-thrust that showed that there was such love\in this 
heart of the Christ that he was willing to die for love’s 
sake. The cross is the glory of Christ, because it shows 
how far love would carry him in laying down his life for 
sinful man. But the ribald abuse, and the shame, and the 
spitting, and the crown of thorns, and the cross, came 
from the hating Pharisees, and the ambitious priests, and 
the gambling soldiers. Sin is not necessary to the world’s 
salvation ; and it was sin that crucified the Christ. It is 
not enough that we have a great Teacher to tell us how to 
walk ; it is not enough that we have a great Exemplar who 
puts footprints in the sand and lets us see where our foot- 
steps should go. We must have a Life-giver who will lay 
down his life for us; and the love must be so great that 
nothing is counted in the balance against it. But it is the 
love that saves, and the life that saves. And the blood 
saves because it is the life and the love poured out into 
hearts that need it. Christ is the door through which the 
divine life enters into the world. Christ’s cross is witness 
of the divine life that is saving the world. Christ lays down 
his life for us. We are to lay down our lives for one — 
another. This is the simple lesson of this communion 
Sunday: Life poured out from one full heart into another 
empty heart ; from one joyous heart into an aching heart ; 
from one pure heart into a sinful and shameful heart. 


Faith is the very heroism and enterprise of intellect. 
Faith is not a passivity, but a faculty. Faith is powér, 
the material of effect. Faith is a kind of winged intellect. 
The great workmen of history have been men who believed 
like giants.—Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Miss Guinness describes a missionary as “ God’s man, 
in God’s place, doing God’s work, in God’s way, and for 
God’s glory.” The Louisville “Western Recorder” perti- 
nently asks, “ But why is not this “pence to every 
Christian ?” 
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For the Little People 


Father Sun and Jack Frost 
By Martha Burr Banks 


«“ Ah, now,” cried Jack Frost, “is a fine time 
to freeze! 

The Sun’s gone to bed, and I'll do as I please.” 

So he hung little icicles over the trees. 


When the fiery old Sun came again the next 


day, 
He davai at Jack’s frost-drops, and, to his 
dismay, 
Quickly set them to weeping their young lives 
away ! . 


Two Gentlemen 
By Caroline B. LeRow 


One gentleman was little and the other one 
was large. The large one was very tall and 
very straight. He wore a suit of fine broad- 
cloth, and in his polished linen shirt-front a 
great diamond sparkledlikeastar. His boots 
were of patent leather, and so bright that you 
could almost see your face in them. He had 
on new brown kid gloves, and carried an ele- 
gant silk umbrella with a silver handle on 
which was engraved his monogram. 

The little one was very short and very 
crooked, with a hump on one shoulder and a 
limp in his gait. His clothes were thread- 
bare; his cap was ragged ; -his shoes had holes 
in them; his little hands were bare and red 
with cold. He held a clumsy newspaper bun- 
dle in his arms. 

The two stood side by side upon tbe curb- 
stone of a crowded street wailing for a chance 
to cross. The little one looked up at the large 
one with admiration. “What a fine gentle- 
man!” he thought. Suddenly a poorly clad 
old woman carrying a great basket of clothes 
came from the opposite direction. As she 
neared the sidewalk she dodged suddenly to 
avoid a cart that was passing, and stumbled 
against the tall gentleman, her basket of 
clothes knocking out of his grasp the umbrella 
with the monogram on the silver handle. With 
an angry glance and a muttered oath he gave 
her a rough shove to oneside while he stooped 
to recover the umbrella. 

The little one had seen it all. He threw 
down his newspaper bundle, while with one 
hand he caught the old woman and with the 
other kept her basket from being overturned 
in the gutter. 

“You're a gentleman—that you are!” she 
said, fervently, putting one of her hands with 
tenderness on the threadbare coat which cov- 
ered the poor, misshapen back. 

But the tall one did not hear her. He had 
crossed the street. And the little one was 
surprised. 


Trained Cats 


In New York shortly there will be opened 
an exhibit of cats—long-haired and short- 
haired cats, trained cats and untrained cats, 
and cats notable for their ugliness as well as 


_ their beauty. An English gentleman who has 


trained cats says that they are very hard to 
educate—in fact, he says, the most difficult of 
all animals. He says a dog is sensible, a 
monkey accommodating, and a rat either for- 
gives or forgets, but a cat is hopeless. Sheis a 
bundle of sensibilities. Strike her once, if only 
by accident, and she will never perform again. 
He says that catscannot be trained unless they 
are treated with the greatest kindness. This 
gentleman has sixty cats trained to take part in 
the show. It has taken him four years to train 
these cats, and they love him dearly. One cat 
he calls the Parachute Cat. She climbs a rope 
to the roof of the theater, and then, holding a 
parachute over her head, she lets go of the 
rope and flies down. The first cat that did 
this became too fat, and he has been trained 
now asa boxer. This gentleman has trained 
his cats to walk over a rope on which are rats 
and mice and canaries. The cats step between 
the bodies, making no attempt to touch them. 
He says that the cats which do this were, as 


kittens, put into the same cage with rats and 
birds, and they have grown up together. The 
rats and mice in this show are from Java. 


He Proved His Birthplace 


Of course you have read Hawthorne’s 
“ Wonder Book.” Perhaps you have read 
all about Nathaniel Hawthorne in the “St. 
Nicholas,” but here is a new story about him 
from a Western paper. One day, while he was 
Consul at Liverpool, a boy who had left 
America to seek his fortune in London came 
to his office and asked for him. The boy was 
homesick and discouraged, and almost penni- 
less, and he wanted help to return to America. 
The clerk who saw him thought that he was 
not an American, but the boy was so persist- 
ent that at last the clerk went to Mr. Haw- 
thorne and told him that there was a boy out- 
side who insisted on seeing him, and who said 
he was an American. Mr. Hawthorne came 
out to see the boy, and this is the conversation 
that took place: 

“You want a passage to America ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ And you say you're an American ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ From what part of America?” 

“United States, sir.” 

“ What State?” 

“ New Hampshire, sir.” 

“Town ?” 

Exeter, sir.” 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute 
before asking him the next question. 

“ Who sold the best apples in your town ?” 

“ Skim-milk Folsom, sir,” said the boy, with 
glistening eyes, as the old familiar byword 
brought up the dear old scenes of home. - 

“it's all right, sir,” said Hawthorne to the 
clerk; “give him a passage.” 


The German Emperor 


We hear a great many stories of the present 
Emperor of Germany ; that he is an autocrat ; 
that he thinks of no one but himself; that he 
is bound to have his own way whether it is for 
the good of his people or not: but one thing 
we all have to admit—that he attends to the 
business of being Emperor. There is a good 
story told of him. France and Germany are 
always watching one another, and what is done 
in Berlin becomes very important in Paris, and 
what is done in Paris becomes very important 
in Berlin. Recently the President of France 
resigned. The moment the Emperor heard of 
it he drove to the French Embassy, but, alas! 
the French Ambassador did not attend to busi- 
ness as strictly as the German Emperor, and 
he was not up when the Emperor reached his 
house. Of course he wished to receive the 
Emperor in state, and sent word to him that 
he would see him as soon as possible ; but the 
Emperor returned word not to put himself out 
of the way at all, but to see him just as he was ; 
and the French Ambassador appeared in his 
dressing-gown, and heard for the first time of 
the important event in Paris. He had not yet 
read his morning dispatches. Probably if it 
had been a German Ambassador the Emperor 
would have dispatched him. 


How Do You Measure ? 


I’m just as tall as my brother Joe, 
For all he’ll tell you it isn’t so. 
Often and often he has said 
He’s taller than I by half a head; 
If you count that way, perhaps he is, 
But—my feet go down as far as his; 
So, wherever our heads may be, I say 
I’m exactly as tall the other way. 

— Youth's Companion. 


The Belated Present 
A little girl was promised a doll-house for 
her Christmas. Her mother could not find 
anything in New York to suit her, and so she 
ordered a carpenter to build one. But it was 


not done for Christmas, and the little girl’s 
mother refused to take it, and then the car- 
penter went to law about it, and that is why 
we know anything about the house. But it 
must have been a beauty, and it must have 
been a sad disappointment to the little girl 
not to get it. The house had four stories, 
with a Mansard roof. It had large and small 
rooms, which were finished with every modern 
convenience. There was a tank for holding 
water on the roof, so that the house was per- 
fectly plumbed. The carpenter said that it 
took him twenty-eight days to build the house, 
working all the time. At last the little girl’s 
mother and the carpenter came to an under- 
standing, and now the little girl has the house. 
The paper said that a man was engaged to 
take the house from the Court-House, and that 
when it was put in a wagon the little children 
followed it for blocks, wild with excitement, it 
was so beautiful. . 


When Bedtime Comes Too Soon 


The clocks don’t know their A B C’s, 
And so they cannot spell ; 

But yet they count much more than I, 
And seem to count quite well. 


But what good so much counting does 
I’d really like to know ?— 
Just sending people off to bed 
Before they want to go! 
—St. Nicholas. 


He Knew His Duty 


There was an admiral named De Horsey 
who had charge of a British fleet in the Pacific. 
One night he was dining on shore in Jamaica. 
On his way back to his flagship he passed the 
barracks to cross the square, when a black 
sentry of one of the West India regiments 
halted him with the question, ‘Who goes 
dar?” The Admiral, a very proud, haughty 
man, was indignant at being stopped, and 
answered, carelessly, “ That’s all right. You 
know who Iam.” The colored soldier halted 
him again, and said: “ Dunno nobody, sir. 
You can’t go dar.” The Admiral replied: 
“Why, lam Admiral De Horsey.” “ Well, 
you can’t go on. I don’t care if you are 
Admiral De Donkey.” And the Admiral had 
to go by the highway. ; 

& 
A Bird Book 


As, doubtless, you have often heard, Penn- 
sylvania is the best State in this country for | 
observing birds. The Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania has just made an appropriation for a 
bird book, which is the fourth appropriation 
made by the Legislature for this purpose. It 
gives the names, habits, history, as well as the 
picture, of every bird that belongs in the State, 
and the farmers claim that it is very valuable. 
The boys and girls of Pennsylvania are very 
fortunate in having the possibility of possess- 
ing this book. Toknow the birds, their notes, 
their plumage, their habits, their history, is 
like having friends at every turn in the woods 
and on the roads. 


A Dog with a Memory 


A paper from Portland, Me., tells this story : 
“A dog became lame; he was a great favorite 
with the family, and all who visited the house 
knew Jack. When the family physician saw 
that Jack was lame, he said he would try to 
cure him if the dog was brought to his office. 
And he did. Not long ago the dog was run 
over by an electric car. He dragged himself 
to the doctor’s office and waited at the door 
for the doctor to come home.” 

Letters Afloat 

One of the European steamers has picked 
up a package of letters and postal cards which 
are postmarked Christiania, Norway, and ad- 
dressed for New York and Brooklyn. They 
are supposed to have been lost from the Elbe. 
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Books and Authors 


The Foundations’ of Belief 


The American student cannot read such a volume as this, 
written by the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, or such contributions to both classical 


and theological literature as have proceeded from Mr. Glad- 


stone’s pen, without both wondering and lamenting at the 
fact that American democracy produces no statesmen 
capable of such intellectual achievements. We gladly 
recognize the ability of some of our leaders in both 
Senate and House; we are not falling into the fashion of 
decrying what is American, or vituperating the politician. 
But it remains true that American history, certainly recent 
American history, has produced no man prominent in pub- 
lic life capable of writing this book, and probably no man 
who would have cared to write it if he had been capable. 
For it shows botha scholar’s knowledge and a philosopher’s 
interest. For some reason, politics is not in England the 
narrow groove that it is in the United States. The best 
English statesman, even though he be, as Mr. Balfour is, 
an intense partisan, still regards nothing as foreign to him- 
self which concerns humanity. 

At the same time, we are impressed with the conviction 
that Mr. Balfour might have made his contribution to phil- 
osophic thought twice as effective if he had put it into half 
the space. In fact, if he had delivered it as an address 
and then printed it in a pamphlet, it would not only have 
reached a larger circle of readers, but it would have affected 
its readers more powerfully. It is not exactly diluted, but 
itis not condensed. Some things are argued at length that, 
for his audience, might have been taken for granted. The 
first two Parts, occupying about one-half of the volume, are 
mainly devoted to a criticism of Naturalism and Idealism, 
neither of which as an explanation of life has much influ- 
ence on the minds whom this book will affect. The remain- 
ing and constructive half of the volume would gain in force 
by a gain in compactness. Nevertheless, the volume is a 
real and a valuable contribution to philosophic thought. It 
will be found suggestive to all that class of preachers and 
teachers who are either themselves troubled by philosophic 
doubts or have to deal with philosophic skeptics. At the 
hazard of misinterpreting the volume, we venture to suggest 
its germinant idea in a paragraph. 

It is not true that our convictions rest upon or ought to 
rest upon reason. This is one basis of our belief, one 
road which leads to it, but only one. Belief is dependent 
on a variety of causes besides reason, prominent among 
which may be mentioned authority and the intellectual 
atmosphere. We often reach a conclusion by reason, then 
reject the reason and retain the conclusion. ‘Thus, we 
believe in democracy, though we have long since rejected 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the “rights of man.” We have to 
search for a new reason; and we retain our belief while 
we prosecute the search. We build our reasonings on 
premises unproved and unprovable, and this as truly in 
science as in theology. Thus, though it is difficult if not 
impossible to prove the reality of matter, we assume it, 
and build all our science and all our life upon that unproved 
assumption. We adjust our beliefs to the conditions and 
necessities of our life. We live ensphered in mystery, 
and therefore act upon hypotheses. These hypotheses 
we accept and act upon in our material life because they 
are both intellectually and vitally necessary to us. They 
are equally necessary to our ethical life. If we do not as 
instantly and universally perceive this, it is because. our 
ethical development is as yet imperfect, and therefore our 
perception of ethical necessities is dim. But belief in 
some intelligence behind the universe and in it is not more 
essential to science than belief in some moral unit behind 
the universe and in it is essential to ethical life. Moral 
life can no more be founded on the hypothesis of an immoral 
or an unmoral God than scientific apprehension of phe- 


nomena on the hypothesis of an unintelligent God. Our. 


1 The Foundations 4 Belief: Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Hepieey. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
ork, $2. 
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spiritual life calls on us to expect an Incarnation, because 
God is hidden, not revealed, in multiform phenomena; and 
to believe in sacrifice, because the mystery. of pain gets. 
no illumination cast upon it save by faith in the Innocent 
One who suffered for love’s sake. 

Of course this argument from human need is not new. 
What is fresh in the book is, first, its perfectly frank 
avowal that beliefs do not rest upon reason only or 
chiefly, and that rationalism is as hopeless a failure in 
science and politics as in religion; and, secondly, its 
method of working out this philosophic truth, and its suc- 
cess in showing that the same methods which give us 
scientific certainty, consistently pursued, will give us equal 
certainty in the sphere of religion, and that the realm of 
mystery in religion is paralleled by the realm of mystery in 
natural science. 


Essays on Scandinavian Literature ' 


The genius of two of the most original writers of the 
time, Bjornson and Ibsen, has directed the attention of 
the reading world to Scandinavia for the last decade, 
and the literature of the far North, both ancient and 


modern, has been very widely read. With few excep- 


tions, no literature more thoroughly repays the student. 
Americans have been especially fortunate in having so 
competent an interpreter of the Scandinavian mythology 
and literature as Professor Boyesen, who brings to the 
difficult task of making one race acquainted with another 
that early familiarity with the traditions, the history, the 
spirit, and the landscape of a great mythology and a great 
literature which is absolutely essential to a thorough ap- 
propriation of either. Professor Boyesen’s youth was 
steeped in Norwegian story and history. He knows and 
loves the Norwegian people, and, although he has become 
an American, the Norwegian genius, whose spell was upon 
his childhood, has not lost the freshness of its charm for 
him. Two of his recent books, “A Commentary on the 
Writings of Henrik Ibsen,” reviewed at length last year, 
and the volume of ‘“ Essays on Scandinavian Literature,” 
which has just come from the press, contain a history of 
the literature of the North. The earlier book was dis- 
tinctly the most sane, satisfactory, and at the same time 
sympathetic account of [bsen which has yet appeared. The 
present volume is characterized by the same qualities. The 
literary activities of Norway and Denmark, and the great 
literary personalities of those countries, are brought before 
us very vividly in the seven chapters contained in this 
volume. A future volume is to present the Swedish authors. 

These essays do not read like the work of an academi- 
cian, and they are nearly free from the professional literary 
atmosphere. They are singularly frank, direct, and per- 
sonal. In several cases Professor Boyesen knows person- 
ally the men of whom he is speaking, and writes about 
them with an intimacy of knowledge which adds greatly to. 
the reader’s enjoyment of his comment, and gives his 
presentation a very unusual vividness. Bjornson, Kneiland, 
Jonas Lie, Andersen, Brandes, and Tegner are the charac- 
teristic figures in the chapter of national evolution outlined 
in this book; for if Professor Boyesen’s treatment is free 
from the dry-as-dust spirit, it must be added that his sub- 
jects make such a treatment almost impossible. They are 
in every sense living men; men who enter into the spirit 
of their time and who embody the genius of their race. 
Our century has not known two more striking and forceful 
figures than those of Ibsen and Bjornson, The spirit of 
the Sagas seems to have descended upon them. They are 
as great fighters as were any of their ancestors, and in 
them the Norse race recovers that virility which it seemed 
to have lost. The intensity of their reaction, the radicalism 
of their spirit, and the fierceness of mood which has some 
times come upon both are perhaps explained by the extraor- 
dinary lethargy which seems to have fallen upon the North 
during the last century. That great section has become, if we 
are to judge from many of the pictures of life there, the very 


1 Essayson Scandinavian Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
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home of the Philistine ; a paradise of Jourgeots tastes, stand- 
ards, and conventions. When, therefore, the old Saga 
spirit was reincarnated in the two sons of thunder, their 
reaction against the spirit of their contemporaries and the 
habits of their race took the most radical form. It could 
not be otherwise. There is something almost humorous 
in the timidity with which the North has looked at its two 
great children, incapable, apparently, of understanding 
them, and failing to discover in their outcries any cause for 
self-examination. Professor Boyesen does not neglect the 
specific function of a literary historian to give an account 
of literary productions, but, with a just sense of relative 
values, he appears to lay greater emphasis on the person- 
ality of the writers and to give a large space to the back- 
ground against which they write. This volume and its 


predecessor, consequently, are not only records of recent 


literary activity, but are also authentic documents in the 
spiritual history of the North, and have all the interest 
which belongs to the history of the human soul. 


° 

Citizenshif. By Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) This little volume is intended as a companion to 
“ Duty,” published three years ago. Its style is remarkably clear. 
Coming just at this time, when the events that are happening in 
every land force upon our attention a recognition of the spirit of 
lawlessness amd restiveness under authority, it seems to meet a 
special demand as a text-book for the instruction of those who 
are to bear the burdens as well as enjoy the privileges of citizen- 
ship in our beloved land. President Seelye is peculiarly happy 
in his work. His long experience as a teacher has given him 
unusual power of formulating briefly and clearly general princi- 
ples, but nowhere is his skill so visible as in making luminous 
those distinctions which are of prime importance, but which are 
generally obscured or entirely overlooked. That which distin- 
guishes this book from many others which have appeared on this 
subject is its point of view. President Seelye introduces the 
whole subject with a preliminary chapter on the general founda- 
tion of government, in which he shows that the powers that be 
are ordained of God in no arbitrary way. To bring out his view 
we must quote (condensing in part): 


Torule is to set and keepinorder. But order points at onceto origin. These 
two words have the same source. They are branches of one root. They both 
mean an arising, like that of thesun. The origin of things and the discovery 
of their order both come to the beholder like the coming of the light, like the 
breaking of the day. The order of things represents the pattern after which 
the things were made. This pattern is precisely what we mean by nature—liter- 
ally, a birth or a bringing forth. But what is it that nature brings forth? It is 
the living pattern, which, as we study nature, constantly shows us more of its 
living power. All the power in nature is the power of those patterns of wisdom 
and beauty hid in the All-Wise until He brought them forth. Thus the order 
of things is quite at one with their origin, and to govern is to control things as 
their patterns require. It might be fitly called a continuous creation. Every 
pattern has its exact requirement. ‘The requirements of these original patterns 
of wisdom and truth are laws—that whichis laid upon usorupon nature. Laws 
are, therefore, the requirements of order. - To know the true order of things is 
to know their law, their pattern. The word pattern and the word father have 
the same source; the first meaning of these two words is the same. He who 
has the universal pattern before him, and makes the universe of things in accord 
therewith, is the Universal Father. It follows that the Author has authority 
over what he has made, and so the universal Father must be the universal King. 
Our King is thus our kin, the source of kinship. The only difference between 
the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of man, both of which have the same 
Father, is that the former knows neither itself nor him, but is kept in order and 
beauty by its unconscious obedience to law, waiting for the time, if it shall ever 
come, when it shall have the open eye and the perfect liberty of the sons of God. 
The kingdom of man is or may be conscious of its Author and of itself, and 
can obey these divine patterns with full knowledge and free choice. This pat- 
tern of the kingdom of man is very different from that of nature. A tree grow- 
ing alone in a field may have even more strength and beauty than when growing 
ina forest. But a human life alone would be marred and dwarfed and blighted. 
Man is made for society, in which alone he can find his true perfection. Hehas 
fellowship, literally joint ownership, and community of interests, of rights, of 
obligations, with every other member of the human family; so no man liveth 
unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself. Now, governing of men means 
keeping them in order according to this divine pattern; any government which 
fails to do this in any degree becomes imperfect. This joint fellowship is some- 
times called the organic unity of mankind, and is what is meant by the State. 


Upon this basis the author builds his authority for all interna- 
tional and statute laws ; and when the student realizes that law 
means all this, he cannot help having a feeling of obligation 
which is quite other than a fear of penalties. It is President 
Seelye’s aim to do what he can to inspire the rising generation 
with this sense of obligation. 


The Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, is, the readers of 
The Outlook do not need to be told, a man of peculiarly rich 
natural endowments. He is a brilliant and striking preacher, 
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possessed of a singular pictorial quality, and commanding very 
many of the higher resources of eloquence. He isa novelist of 
no mean capacity; and he is also a poet; for the much-abused 


word poet may be safely used in connection with Dr. Gunsaulus. ' 


He has both the imaginative quality and the faculty of expres- 
sion which separate the poet from the maker of verse. His 
latest collection of verse, Loose Leaves of Song, which appears 
in a limited edition, printed on a series of detached sheets of 
hand-made paper in the most tasteful and elegant manner, bears 
witness on every page to the affluence of his imagination and to 
the skill with which he can turn a line. His thought is always 
aspiring, his sentiment always pure, and his expression often 
very vivid and eloquent. The ease with which words come to 
him sometimes betrays him into a certain vagueness and over- 
fullness of expression, but there are many poems in this collection 
which show the self-restraint and temperance of the artist no 
less than the natural gifts of a poet. The quality of these verses 
is best indicated by a single selection taken almost at random : 


Wake, wake him not: a book lies in his hands. 
Bion and Moschus smile within his dream. 

Tired of our world, he lives in other lands, 
Wanders with these beside Ilyssus’ stream. 


Dull, even sweet, the rumble of the train: 
’Tis Circe singing near her golden loom. 

No garish show afflicts his charméd brain ; 
Demeter’s poppies brighten o'er her tomb. 


Now, half-awake, he looks on starlit trees, 
Sees but the huntress in her eager chase. 
Wake, wake him not ; upon the fragrant breeze 
Let horn and hound announce her rapid pace. 


Unbanished gods roam o’er the thymy hills ; 
Calm shadows sleep upon the purple grapes. 
Hid are the dryads near the star-gemmed rills ; 
Far through the moonlight wander love-lorn shapes. 


Gray olives shade the dancing naiad’s smile: 

‘ Flutes lose their rapture in the singing stream ; 

These be the visions modern cares beguile— 
Echoes, reflections from the old Greeks’ dream. 


The second volume of the Standard Dictionary (The Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, New York) confirms our favorable opin- 


ion of the work expressed in an extended review of the first 
volume. Notwithstanding the flaws which may be pointed out 
here and there, as a whole the work is a solid and honest piece 
of book-making. As the latest one-volume dictionary, it merits, 
and will doubtless have, a great sale; and whoever buys it may 
feel well assured that he is getting as good value as he can 
possibly secure for his money. The full and up-to-date vocab- 


ulary, the clear definitions, the valuable appendixes, stand the 


test of close examination. The admirably perspicacious system 
of compounding deserves especial mention, and the editor in 
charge of that branch of the work, Mr. F. Horace Teall, may, 
without invidious distinction, be congratulated both on the rea- 
sonableness of the principles enounced and the fidelity with 
which he hascarriedthem out. In spite of some inconveniences 
in arrangement, made necessary by the exigencies of its con- 


densed form, the Standard is a dictionary to which we shall 


increasingly refer and defer. 


‘While it is difficult to divine how some of the discourses out- 
lined in Revival Sermons in Outline, with Thoughts, Themes, 
and Plans, by eminent Pastors and Evangelists, edited by the Rev. 
C. Perren, Ph.D. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York), could 
revive the religious emotions to any considerable degree of fervor, 
yet there are many, perhaps a majority, of these outlines which 
might prove useful to the exhorter and revivalist. Undoubtedly 
feeling occupies a legitimate position in religion, and can be 
ignored only at our peril, yet a sound knowledge of human nature 
will dictate that the emotional part of human nature should be 
sparingly invoked or evoked into activity and expression. To 
us it seems that the sermons in this book, excellent and sound 
though they may be, suggest an undue appeal to the emotional 
side of man’s disposition. However that may be, this work may 
be helpful to an overworked evangelist and general preacher. 
It is a book that frankly adopts and indorses the revival system 
in its largest development. 


Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby (Red-Letter Publish- 
ing Company, New York), by Frances C. Sparhawk, is less a story 
with a purpose than a purpose embodied in a story. The plot is 
very slight; the book is asketchratherthananovel. Thedrama 
is set in two scenes—one an Indian Reservation, the other a Sen- 
ators’ room in Washington—and consists practically of three pic- 
tures, one might almost say tableaux : first, the Reservation under 
a capable and honest Agent, with the result wrought by heroism 
under difficulty ; second, the plot for his removal, to make room 
for the Senator’s henchman, and its treacherous fulfillment; 
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and, third, the result, in the demoralization of the Reservation 
and the Indians. The story will seem to the ignorant incredible ; 
unhappily, it has even in very recent years been substantially 
enacted under United States laws, by United States officials, 
and on United States territory. The book ought toservea useful 
purpose in both stirring and directing public indignation against 
a Nationaldisgrace. 


The Great Refusal, by Paul Elmer More, is not a great book. 
It is, instead, a nice little book both from the publisher’s and the 
critic’s standpoint. Its sub-title says that it is a collection of the 
“ Letters of a Dreamer in Gotham.” It does not make much 
difference whether these letters came from Gotham or any other 
place, since they are so vaporous as to seem to belong more 
naturally to the air than to the earth. They are addressed to a 
certain “ Lady Esther.” She certainly found little originality 
of thought in them. If, however, she looked for refinement, 
delicacy, and sympathy, she did not seek in vain, nor will the 
reader. The book reminds one strongly of Mr. Story’s “A 
Poet’s Portfolio,” both in its prose style and also because among 
the essay-letters are distributed a number of short poems and one 
long one. These poems are machine-made for the most part, but 
the rhythm is not bad. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The last addition to the charming “ Book-Lovers’ Library ” 
is Mr. Ditchfield’s volume called Books Fatal to their Authors. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) The work is dedicated 
to the memory of the late John Walter. As its title indicates, 
the book records the woes of authors. We read in the depart- 


. ment of theology of the ups and downs (mostly downs) of such 


well-known men as Tyndale, Huss, Grotius, Savonarola, Servetus, 
and Abelard; in that of science and philosophy, of Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Bruno, Campanella, and Denis Diderot; in politics and 
statesmanship, of such worthies as Fisher, Reginald Pole, Samuel 
Johnson, Algernon Sidney, and Sarpi. The book is a pleasant 


addition to the “ Book-Lovers’ Library.” 


A book for one who wants to know about moral truths mir- 
rored in scientific facts is the Dictionary of Scientific [llustra- 
tions and Symbols, by “ A Barrister of the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don.” (W. B. Ketcham, New York.) The work will be chiefly 
valuable to clergymen and other public speakers who cannot see 
facts for themselves, but who wish to illustrate their discourses 
by allusions to science. 


Novels and Tales 


Mr. Walter Besant’s Beyond the Dreams of Avarice may be 
roughly summed up as decidedly superior to his general recent 
literary output, while not equal to his best earlier work. The 
story-idea is good and the treatment thoroughly Besant-like, the 
style is even and pleasant, there is a reasonable amount of 
humor, the people of the story are of varied character, and there 


_ are a few charming bits of description (notably that of the West- 


minster old cloisters gardens); the salient fault is too much repe- 
tition of the same thing under different forms; a little compres- 


~ sion would have done the book a world of good. (Harper & 


Brothers, New York.) 

In A Man of Mark Mr. Hawkins (Anthony Hope) introduces 
us to a little South American republic in which every single per- 
son portrayed is more or less of the adventurer. Men and 
women are all greedy of gold or power, but, scamps as they are, 
Mr. Hawkins makes us feel a certain weakness for them. The 
story is a lively one, and the book makes one again repeat the 
adjective “clever” in thinking of the author. But it will not 
be read twice, or do more than amuse for an hour. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) ; 

Mrs. Gaskell’s altogether delightful ‘“‘ Cranford” is in a way 
recalled by Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s Some Every-day Folks. Like 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mr. Phillpotts takes as subject the inner social 
life of an English village far removed from railways and cities. 
The story, though long, is pleasing, and the character-analysis 


_is more than commonly keen. It is unquestionably the writer’s 


best book as yet, and is full of promise. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Mr. Robert Barr (an American by birth and an Englishman 
by residence, we believe) is a writer of lively magazine stories— 
amusing and cleverly constructed, though not of very high aim. 
Two dozen of these are contained in the book called 7he Face 
and the Mask. (The F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

We are sorry not to find 7he Mermaid, by L. Dougall, equal 
to the writer’s former books. The plot is so ingeniously improb- 
able that it detracts from the pleasure one might feel in the study 
of character. No doubt the author explains logically the appear- 
ance of her modern mermaid (a girl in some kind of oilskin and 
float garment made by a crazy woman), but, after all, one feels 
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* that the invention is a pretty poor one to hang a novel upon. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Mr. James Payn’s /m Market Overt (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia) is a fair specimen of the English pot- 
boiler, third-class story, turned out with facility, read with half- 
interest, and forthwith forgotten. On the other hand, Mr. Emory 
Haynes’s Farm-House Cobweb is an example of an American 
novel with a good subject and some novel ideas quite spoiled by 
“fine writing” and impossible, unnatural dialogue. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

He who loves “detective stories,” whether those of Poe, 
Gaboriau, or Dr. Doyle, will be interested in Prince Zaleski, by 
M. P. Shiel. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) The three tales which 
make up the book are unlike the experiences of our friend 
*‘ Sherlock Hoimes;” they have too much of the metaphysical 
interwoven to remind of Gaboriau; they are, after all, most like 
Poe’s. 

The Adventures of Jones, by Hayden Carruth, is a highly 
original collection of burlesque sketches. Exaggeration is here 
carried to a degree that fairly outdistances Mark Twain and all 
the other “ American humorists.” These jolly trifles have already 
received a wide reading in “ Harper’s Weekly.” (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—M. Paul Bourget is engaged at Cannes upon his new novel, 
Marche.” 

—The will of the late Professor Blackie leaves $20,000 for a 
Modern Greek library in the University of Edinburgh. 

—‘ ‘Miss Braddon” (Mrs. Maxwell) has just become a widow. 
Thirty-five years ago Mr. Maxwell started “ Temple Bar.” 

—The “ Book-Buyer” for April appears in a new spring dress, 
which is extremely attractive. The matter contained in this 
number is of special worth and interest. 

—Dresden promises to become the literary center of Ger- 
many, so far as the fim de sidcle novelists of the Fatherland 
are concerned. Sudermann has removed there; so have Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Paul Lindau. Herr Fulda, the author of Will- 
iam I1.’s déte-noir, “* Der Talisman,” will follow them. 

—Our first American envoy to Japan, who negotiated the . 
treaty on which all others since (until their revision in 1894 and . 
95) have been based, saw many things in old Japan never to be 
seen again. Fortunately, Mr. Townsend Harris kept a journal 
of his adventures and triumphs. This, edited by Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, with a biography and portrait, will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— The Basis” is the name of a new journal of citizenship. 
Its editor is Albion W. Tourgee, and it is printed by the Citizens’ 
Publishing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. “The Basis” stands for 
public peace, personal security, equal right, justice to all, good 
laws, good government, national prosperity, and improved condi- 
tions. The journal is put forth in attractive size, paper, and 
type, and its editorials are, as might be expected, timely, vigorous, 
and to the point. | 

—Mr. Kipling tells this story, which we take from the ** Book- 
man :’ 

One day I was sitting in my bachelor study in London, when suddenly a 
gentleman appeared at the door unannounced, followed by two young ladies. 
“Is this Rudyard Kipling?” inquired.the gentleman. ‘“ Yes,’ I answered. I 
turned round. “Girls, this is Rudyard Kipling.” And is this where you 
write?” he continued. ‘“ Yes,” 1 replied. ‘Girls, this is where he writes.” 
And before | had time to offer them tea, said Mr. Kipling, they were gone, girls 
and all. I suppose they had all literary London to do in that way. ; 

—A new work by M. Huysmans is appearing in Paris this 
month. It is entitled “En Route.” The scene is laid in a 
Trappist monastery, and the extravagant austerities of “La 
Trappe ” are sure to be brought out by the author of “ La-bas.” 
M. Huysmans was originally a Belgian. He was one of the five 
young Zola disciples who wrote the “Soirées de Meudon.” 
Meudon is where Zola’s country place is located. Other disciples 
included in the five were MM. Guy de Maupassant and Paul 
Alexis. | 

—Referring to Mallock’s “ New Republic,” “W. B. H.” in 
the “ Critic ” informs us that he considers “ Luke ” to be Matthew 
Arnold; “ Rose,” Walter Pater; “ Lord Allen,” Lord Rosebery ; 
“ Sugden,” Dr. Pusey; “ Herbert,” Ruskin; “ Storks,” Huxley; 
“ Stockton,” Tyndall; “ Jenkinson,” Professor Jowett; “ Saun- 
ders,” Professor W. K. Clifford; “Leslie,” Mr. Hardinge. 
‘¢ Lawrence ” seems to have represented one who tells the account 
of the meetings, etc. The other characters are “ Lady Grace,” 
Mrs. Mark Pattison; ‘“ Donald Gordon,” Carlyle; “ Mrs. Sin- 
clair,” Mrs. Singleton (Violet Fane, to whom the book is in- 
scribed); and “ Miss Merton,” Miss Froude. 


[For list of Books Received see page 661] 
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The Religious World: 


The object of the Free Church 
Congress is the unification of 
English Nonconformity. In eccle-- 
siastical matters the Establishment in England presents a united 
front, but the Dissenters have been divided into many sects. 
The Free Church Congress may be called an outgrowth of the 
International Council of Congregational Churches. Its chief 
apostle, we believe, has been the Rev. Alexander Mackennal, 
D.D., who was Secretary of that Council. The object of the 
Congress is very well stated in the title of an editorial in the 
“ Christian World,” which is, «A Solid Nonconformity.’’? The 
third meeting of this Congress has just been held in Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham. The President of the Congress was 
the Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., who is well remembered 
in this country as having been called to Plymouth Church after 
the death of Mr. Beecher. One element of power in all 
meetings of this kind in England is the presidential address. 
It is intended to strike the keynote of the meetings which 
are to follow. With us the President is little more than a 
machine for keeping order; in England he is the leader of the 
meeting over which he presides. The aims of the Congress as 
presented by Dr. Berry were, first, “ The exaltation of Christ ;” 
second, “ The promotion of the New Testament doctrine of 
the Church ;” third, “ The liberation of religion from the control 
of priestcraft, and of the churches from the government of Par- 
liament.” The spirit of Dr. Berry’s address may be seen from 
this extract: “ Though we dare not, and will not, do anything 
to injure the Episcopal Church, we will, because we must, do 
what we can to break the chains of establishment.” An account 
of the proceedings of the Congress would be of comparatively 
little interest to most of our readers, since the ecclesiastical 
problems of Great Britain are unknown in the United States. 
We have no Established Church, and are never likely to have 
one; but the Free Church Congress in one respect offers an 
example which might well be followed on this side of the water. 
It is a long step toward Church unity. It has many practical 
advantages. It is developing comity in the rural districts; it is 
a representative body, and its representatives come from local 
councils in which there is the same co-operation that is seen in 
the Congress itself. Along such lines the unification of our 
American Christianity must also proceed. We must meet 
together and recognize one another in our local churches before 
we can hope for any real progress toward the unity which so 
many believe to be essential to the advancement of the kingdom 
of God. 


The Free Church Congress 
in England 


Two or three times recently 
“The Vocation of the Bishop” we have called attention to 
the rapid rise to prominence 

of the Rev. Charles Gore in the Established Church of England. 
He is now a Canon of Westminster, and perhaps the most popu- 
lar preacher of the ministerial force of the Abbey. At the ser- 
vice in the Abbey for the consecration of the Rt. Rev. John 
Percival, D.D., as Lord Bishop of Hereford, on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, Mr. Gore preached the sermon. He chose 
for his subject “ The Vocation of the Bishop.” We have seldom 
seen the work of the Established Church in England presented 
with so much force. Mr. Gore first described the social and 
ecclesiastical condition of England, bringing out with rare per- 
spicuity the condition of things in the rural districts. He spoke 
especially of rural England because the diocese of Hereford is 
a country diocese, and because at the present moment the main 
battle of the Church is in the country. He called attention to 
the fact that the peasantry had had great privileges thrust upon 
them by the Parish Councils Act, and yet that they are unpre- 
pared for their responsibilities. Their natural suspicion, com- 
bined with their natural conservatism, was finely sketched. 
After speaking of the condition of the people the speaker turned 
to the special work of the bishop. He is the chief citizen in 
his diocese, and he should be the friend and counselor of the 
clergy, who always have most influence over the rural population. 
His duties are to encourage and inspire the clergymen; to open 
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before them opportunities of spiritual and intellectual companion- 
ship; to help them to appreciate the dignity of their service 


- and that, he said, was the main privilege and opportunity of the 


bishop of a rural diocese. Mr. Gore said many good things, but 


perhaps none better than this: “ Sympathy, effective sympathy, 


let us all remember, is much more the growth of moral effort 
than it is a gift of nature. A bishop, then, must study the 


_art of moral sympathy.” Again, he said: “ The greatest religious 


peril in the country districts is a quiescent fatalism. The poor 
lay things on God which are contrary to his will, and the more 
educated classes talk learnedly of the laws of nature, and in both 
there is practical fatalism.” The sermon was a fine example of 
thorough study and plain speech. Those who read the London 
«Guardian ” will find it in full in the issue of March 27. 


: The provisional programme of 
Gummer Summer School of Theol- 

ogy to be held at Adelbert Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, under the management of President 
Thwing, isnow athand. Nosuch opportunity for summer study 
in the science of theology has before been offered in this coun- 
try. The chief speaker will be Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, who will deliver eight lectures on “ God in Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion ;” Dr. B. W. Bacon will deliver six 


‘lectures on “ Biblical Literature;” Dr. A. H. Bradford, three 


on “ Psychological Problems in Religious Belief ;” Dr. George 


_A. Gordon, three on “ The Christ of To-day;” Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, five on “ Apostolic 


Christianity ;’’ President A. H. Strong, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, five on “ Ethical Monism and Related Subjects.” In 
addition to the above longer courses, Bishop W. A. Leonard, of 
Ohio, the Rev. David N. Beach, the Rev. Russell P. Pope, Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Dearing, Professor. Charles Harris, and Pro- 
fessor F. M. Warren are to give one lecture each. The general 


subject of the course is “ The Revelation of God.” The school 


is designed to present the freshest discussion of the central 
doctrines of theology. The lectures will be followed by public 
conferences. They will be delivered in the chapel of the Univer- 
sity, which is described as a building cool in the hottest weather. 
The fee for attendance upon the course is $10. All persons 
desiring to become members of the School should address Pres- 
ident Charles F. Thwing, at Cleveland. 


Probably the most prominent con- 
gregation of Hebrews in the United 
States is that worshiping in the 
magnificent Temple Emanu-El on Fifth Avenue, New York, of 
which Rabbi Gottheil is the minister. The congregation cele- 
brated a half-century of its existence April 12-14. The ser- 
vices consisted of addresses, elaborate music, tableaux repre- 
senting the various periods in the history of the congregation, 
and social festivities. Rabbi Gottheil is one of the best-known 
ministers in New York City. His genial and genuine character 
and pre-eminent ability have won for him a large place in the 
affection and honor of the community. He is often heard on 
the same platform with prominent Christian ministers. We have 
known him to take part in installation services where he brought 
the greetings of the people whom he serves. His touching and 
thrilling address at the memorial service in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle to the late Dr. William M. Taylor will long be remembered. 
It was the noble tribute of one really great man to another, and 
showed that where hearts beat together differences of creed are 
forgotten. The Temple Emanu-El is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in New York, and the congregation is composed of 
persons so prominent in various departments of life that this 
celebration had a peculiar significance. All the Christian min- 
isters who know Dr. Gottheil, many of whom have experienced 
his courtesy, will join with the members of his own congregation 
in wishing for him yet many years’ service in the field which he 
serves so well and in the city of which he is one of the most 
distinguished ornaments. 


Anniversary of 
Congregation Emanu-El 


A Jewish Rabbi and a We have seldom read anything more 

characteristic of the changes going on 
poo in our times than the tribute to Dr. 
Broadus, the eminent Baptist theological professor of Louisville, 


Baptist Professor 
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by the Rev. Dr. Adolph Moses, a Jewish rabbi of that city. 
The Rabbi said: “The glory of Louisville has departed from 
her with the departure of John A. Broadus. The saintliest man 
who has dwelt in it has left it forever. Our city is like a ring 
the precious stone of which has been torn from its setting and 
lost.” Spéaking of the character of Dr. Broadus, he said: “ He 
was the most intensely and genuinely religious man I ever knew. 
Religion was life itself with him.” These are very strong state- 
ments, but what shall we say when we come to the following? 
After an intense assertion of his loyalty to the Hebrew faith, the 
Rabbi said: ‘Before I became familiar with Dr. Broadus, I 
knew Christianity only as a creed which seemed absolutely in- 
comprehensible to me. I judged it mainly from the untold, un- 
merited misery and agony of ages which Christian rulers and 
nations had entailed on poor Israel under the impulse given by 
Christian priests and teachers. But when I learned to know and 
revere in Dr. Broadus a Christian who was truly a man of God, 
in whom there was the spirit of justice and mercy, the spirit of 
brotherly love without distinction of nationality, race, or creed, 
my conception of Christianity underwent a complete change. 
For the first time in my life Christianity presented itself to me, 
not as a bundle of unfathomable dogmas, but as a living power 
for good, as actualized in an ideal man.” The whole tribute is 
exceedingly hearty, as would be judged from the passages quoted. 
We make one more quotation: “He understood the spirit of 
the Old Testament. and of the New, and the mighty currents of 
their religious and moral forces, as few men of our time did. 
Being an inspired man, he was by native insight at home with 
the prophets, apostles, and wise men of Israel.” When Jews 
and Baptists are able to get so near together that they honor 
and help one another, why may we not believe that no insuper- 


able difficulties are in the way of a closer unity between the 


various Christian denominations ? 
like infidelity. 


Not to believe it seems very 


The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian 
Church has been obliged 
to take a backward step. Ata meeting held April 4 the follow- 
ing action was taken: 


1. In view of the serious financial embarrassment of the Board becausesrof the 
heavy deficit with which the fiscal year opened and the entiye inadequacy of 
receipts during the year; and in view of the Board’s recent ion fixing the 
limit of the total appropriations for the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1895, at 
$900,000 as against $1,015,000 for the present year, involving an almost disas- 
trous curtailment of the work, 

Resolved: To notify all missionaries under appointment that the ina does 
not see its way clear at present to send them to the field. 

2. Should special funds be secured by or in behalf of any missionary under 
appointment sufficient to meet the expenses of outfit, travel, and the pro rata 
salary to May 1, 1896, the Board will gladly consent to send such a missionary 
without delay, provided the funds secured do ‘not trench upon the ordinary 
sources of the Board’s income. 

3. The Board reserves to itself the right of making exceptions to the general 
line of policy above indicated in cases where very special reasons may warrant 
a departure from it. 


It is said that this action will affect the cases of thirtedn young 
men and ten young women, two of whom are physicians, and 
that it will necessitate the leaving vacant of some posts where 
_ physicians and missionaries are urgently needed. It is also 
stated by the Recording Secretary that even with this retrench- 
ment the work on the foreign field will be limited and hampered 
more than it has been at any time for many years. No doubt 
this is largely due to financial depression. We believe that there 
is also another factor in the problem—namely, the theological 
controversy in the Presbyterian Church. In times of conflict in 
theology missions almost always suffer. 


Retrenchment in Foreign Missions 


President Clark, of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, is sensitive concerning 
occasional criticisms on the fidelity of 
members of the Endeavor Society to the Church. The effort of 
those in authority is, not to separate the Endeavor movement 
from the Church, but to unite it most closely to the Church. 
_The Model Constitution contains the following pledge: “J will 
make it the rule of my life to support my own church, especially 
by attending the regular Sunday and mid-week services, unless 
prevented by a reason which I can conscientiously give to my 
Lord and Master.” - But Dr. Clark wished to know the exact 


Christian Endeavor 
and the Church 


facts, and therefore sent out letters to various churches, selected 
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without reference to what answer might be returned. More 
than five hundred responses were received from societies repre- 
senting 30,000 members, and churches with nearly 100,000 mem- 
bers. They indicated that the average attendance of the active 
members of the Society at the Sunday evening service is seventy- 
six per cent., and at the mid-week service fifty-seven per cent. 
We are not surprised at these facts. There are always a few 
persons in our churches who seem to have no other mission 
except trying to make young people feel that they ought to keep 
in their place. Such persons talk about the possible perils of the 
Endeavor movement. Generally, where the pastors have been 
sympathetic, that movement has been a positive help to the 
churches, and wherever there has been co-operation between 


the church officers and the young people it has been a most > 
- useful department of church work. 


Brief Mention 


The lectures delivered at the last Summer School of Christian Phi- 
losophy, at Chautauqua, on “ The Unification of Christendom,” have 
been published by the Revell Company, under the title “ Christ and the 
Church.” They furnish probably the fullest discussion of this vital 
subject that has been offered in recent years to American Christians. 

Mr. Frank H. Wiggin has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of 
the American Board, to serve until such time as a Treasurer may be 
elected by the Board itself. Mr. Wiggin has been associated for the 
past eight years with the late Treasurer, and is fully informed as to the 
duties of his office. All checks and drafts should be made payable to 
his order. | 

The Rev. A. Holden Byles, of England, while on a visit to this 
country, has been supplying for several Sundays the pulpit of Dr. 
Joseph T. Duryea, in Omaha. Mr. Byles is well known as the chief 
apostle of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement, by which large 


numbers of workingmen are attracted to the church and kept inter- 


ested in its services. 

The tenth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. Davis W. 
Lusk over the Sixth Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., has 
recently been celebrated with appropriate services. The pastorate of 
Mr. Lusk has been eminently successful. During his ministry a fine 
new church building has been erected, and the work has broadened in 
many ways. Mr. Lusk is a broad-minded, tolerant, and aggressive 
Christian. 

In all times there seems to have been no lack of men in the ministry 
whose stock in trade is the ability to cry “ Heretic!” Dr. Parkhurst 
has just been made the victim of such a cry in the New York Presby- 
tery ; and the Rev. Dr. Bryan, who was recently installed pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant in Chicago, one of the most conservative in 
that city, has also been made the object of the same charge. It is 
rather laughable to think of Professors Marquis and Hobson, of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, being included in the same denun- 
ciation as this pastor. When these professors become suspects, who 
can be trusted? 


The Church Club of New York has provided for a course of lectures 


on “Christian Unity and the Bishops’ Declaration.” They will be 
delivered in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, beginning April 21. 
The lecturers are Dr. Gailor, Assistant Bishop of Tennessee, who 
gives the introductory lecture; Dr. Body, of the General Theological 
Seminary, who speaks on “The Holy Scriptures ;” Dr. Olmsted, of 
Cooperstown, whose subject is “The Two Creeds;” Dr. A. St. J. 
Chambré, of Lowell, who speaks on “ The Two Sacraments ;” and the 
Rev. F. J. Hall, of the Western Theological Seminary, whose subject 
is “ The Historic Episcopate.” 

At the annual Conference on Missions, held at the Amity Baptist 
Church in this city, Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, the President of the Social 
Reform Club, delivered an address on “ The Church as a Social Cen- 
ter,” which stirred the audience into a new sense of the reason why the 
Church has a lessened hold upon the classes which in all times of 
spiritual :,evival have been found especially “rich in faith.” “The 
change,” said Mr. Crosby, “is not due to a change in the people, but 
to a change in the Gospel preached. Christ’s Gospel was good news 
to the poor; we are preaching a Gospel of good news to the rich. 
The standard of justice proclaimed in the churches is often lower than 
that preached by Socialists, trades-unionists, and single-tax advocates 
outside of the churches. Formerly Christianity was a message from 
the poor to the rich; now it is a message from the rich to the 
poor.” Let us, urged Mr. Crosby, read the Gospels frequently, for 
they set forth our Lord’s own utterances on these social questions 
which are agitating the minds of men. It is wonderful how accu- 
rately Christ’s words apply to the affairs of our own day. Only as 
Christians are willing to incur odium for Christ will the Christian 
Church which they constitute become once more the social center of 
society. 
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Correspondence 


The Sacrifice of Love 


70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

I was very much interested in Dr. Abbott’s last 
Sabbath’s exposition, as read in the ‘‘ Tribune.” As 
he is a teacher, pardon me if I ask for a little more 
light. As Christ was one example, it is blessed to 
know that we may follow his steps and lay down our 
lives for the brethren; and we too may die, but for 
us there is no must. But I cannot so understand 
Christ that there was no must in his crucifixion. 
Otherwise, what signifies the teaching of Hebrews 
ix.—“‘ without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission ’’? 

And did not our Saviour by passing through death 
break the bonds of the tomb, bringing life and immor- 
tality to light? Also, he says, “‘ It is expedient that I 
go away; if 1 go not away, the Comforter will not 
come.’”” We know wicked hands slew him, but ina 
real sense was not there a needs be? By another an- 
alogy we know, were we not incorrigible children, we 
need not suffer chastisement ; but practically we szwst 
suffer. We are told that the Captain of our salvation 
was made perfect through suffering, and we are told 
that we are “called to suffer” and that “‘ our suffer- 
ings will work out a far more exceeding weight of 
glory.” 

I love my Bible—it is my meat and drink—and also 
to do His will; and I love to be helped, so will you 
pardon my questionings ? naa G. 


This letter was called out by the partial pub- 
lication in one of the daily papers of the ser- 
mon printed on another page of this week’s 
Outlook. Mr. Abbott did not say that there 
was not any must in Christ’s crucifixion. It 
was necessary that he should die, but that 
necessity was due, not to a divine decree that 
he must die in order to satisfy divine wrath, 
but to a double fact: first, that he could not 
enter into life without becoming subject to 
death; and, secondly, that human passion, am- 
bition, and pride were such that mankind 
rewarded his ministry and love with wrath and 
a cruel death. He was made perfect through 
suffering because it is not possible for love to 
save a sinful and suffering one without suffer- 
ing with him. As the Captain of our salvation 
he was thus perfected by suffering; but the 
law which necessitates suffering for him is 
precisely the same law which necessitates suf- 
fering in us in our work of saving others. In 
the fullest and deepest sense, the Christian is 
thus to be a follower of Christ. In the truest 
and deepest sense, the Christian is sent into 
the world as Christ was sent into the world. 
—THE EDITORs. 


The Denver Home for Consumptives — 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The corner-stone of ** The Home” was laid on the 
26th of March last by the Rt. Rev. John F. Spalding, 
Bishop of Colorado, and the address was delivered 
by A. W. McIntire, Governor of Colorado. The 
ceremonies were participated in and witnessed by 
two thousand people, who are positive in their affir- 
mations that no work of truer philanthropy has ever 
been’ begun in this country ; and certainly there was 


“never a more painful need than for this Home for 


young men and young women from every rank in 
the professional and semi-professional life, who, 
overtaken by consumption, the result of overwork, 
and with slender means, come to Colorado for its 
health-giving climate, but, coming alone and friend- 
less and with slender purses, find the stern realities 
of life here equal to those of any other place. Alone, 
friendless, and homeless, they know that to return 
means death and to stay may mean life; and probably 
more die as a result of homesickness and lack of 
proper care than from disease. Thus, while New 
York and Philadelphia have their houses of rest and 
quiet, where many go that their last days, although 
hopeless, may be soothed and made comfortable, 
here in Colorado, where thousands come for health 
and life, the effort is made to build a Home where 
hope shall permeate everything, where the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life may be had for a very smal] 
sum of money, and where Christian care and love and 
the attentions of a mother shall not be bought, but 
given. And to build the Home one lady, a member 
of Grace Church, has given $20,000 to build the cen- 
tral building of the Home, which eventually will 
consist of three buildings—one for men, one for 
women, and this one (‘‘ Grace House ’’) for a mother 
and son or daughter, husband and wife, and to con- 
tain dining-rooms, parlor, music-room, etc. This 
same kind lady, who withholds her name, also gives 
$4,000 to furnishit with. Besidesthis, Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, of New York, has given $17,000 
with which the building to be used by women is being 


erected, and is to be known as “ The Emily House.” | 


Mrs. Sloane has also given $500 for furnishing. 

The building for men 1s not yet provided for, 
although there is great need for it. 

There have been severa! rooms given as memorials 
to those who havé gone on. The Home is to care for 
all who are needy, irrespective of creed, and should, 
therefore, have the sympathy and support of all who 
know the sorrows of this dreaded disease, and espe- 
cially so since Colorado’s climate surpasses any 
climate in the worid for such people. Two buildings 
of the Home, it is hoped, will be completed August 1. 
(Rev.) FREDERICK W. OAKES. 
Denver, Colo. 7 


The Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

This Rembrandt Club, composed of one hundred 
gentlemen, lovers and patrons of art, was organized 
in 1880 for the study and encouragement of the fine 
arts. By holding its meetings in the homes of its 
members, homes that possess the rarest collections 
of engravings, etchings, odjets d’art, and paintings 
of all schools and of every time, the Club enjoys an 
artistic setting, an art atmosphere, so to speak, alto- 
gether unique. It is, in every sense, a private asso- 
ciation; it avoids publicity; its members do not 
invite strangers to their meetings without the con- 
sent of the Executive Committee, and the long wait- 
ing-list sufficiently shows the desirability of member- 
ship. The Club carries out its purpose of study in 
a delightful manner. At the monthly meetings, 
either an essay or a familiar talk on art subjects is 
given by a member or by a distinguished artist. 
Among those who have served in this capacity are 
the Rev. John W. Chadwick, Dr. West, Mr. A. 
Augustus Healy, Rajon, the famous etcher ; Daniel 
Huntington, President of the National Academy of 
Design ; Mr. Charles Sprague Smith, Professor Mar- 
quand, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, and Monsieur Raffaélli. 

So much for the opportunities for art education 
that these gentlemen provide for themselves. A 
further account of the generous manner in which 
others also benefit by these opportunities would 
reflect great credit upon the Club. Breadth and cath- 
olicity are shown by the position taken in reference 
to the action of Congress in imposing additional 
tariff on foreign works of art. Special meetings were 
held to consider the unfortunate legislation, and 
resolutions were adopted pledging the Club to use 
its influence to secure a repeal of the obnoxious act. 
This action was the first taken by any art organiza- 
tion in relation to the tariff on works of art. 

Perhaps directly to this action of the Rembrandt 
Club may be traced those protests that arose gener- 
ally all over the country against this retrograde legis- 
lation, until Congress, heeding the voice of the peo- 
ple, rescinded its previous action, making art free to 
enter our country untrammeled. 

In the true spirit of art, the Club, from time to 
time, has interested itself and has exerted its influ- 
ence in matters of artistic importance to Brooklyn. 
Drawing-classes for both boys and girls, known as 
** Rembrandt Classes,’”’ have been established in con- 
nection with the Union for Christian Work, the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, and independently. 
Much good work has been done in the way of helping 
young men in their art studies ;.and in several cases 
the Club has paid for art lessons for promising stu- 
dents who will yet be heardfrom. 

Active interest was shown in the designs for the 
Soldiers’ Monument, and, prior to the steps taken in 
this direction by the Institute, in an Art Museum; 
while in many other instances the public spirit and 
rare good taste of the Rembrandt Club have been a 
source of pride to Brooklyn. It is a cause for con- 
gratulation that the Rembrandt Club, on the occa- 
sion of its tenth anniversary, published a historical 
sketch of its existence, more especially of that earlier 
period before its recorded meetings. Such records 
are of great value as well as a great encouragement 
to citizens who rejoice in all that makes their city a 
more worthy place of residence. The volume is a 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. Its Treas- 
urer’s report shows that the Club spent more than 
one-half of its receipts in encouraging and sustaining 
art interests. = 

Wecome now to a phase in the history of the Club 
destined not only to increase its usefulness as an 
organization, but also to give it a public importance 
and place it beside the organizations that Brooklyn 
honors, and which secured the attention and favor- 
able comment of the general art world. Its four no- 
table loan collections placed the Rembrandt Club in 
the foremost rank of art organizations in America. 
These collections represented the finest works of the 
modern masters of painting, and included the best 
examples of our modern etchers. The earliest of 
these exhibitions, given for the benefit of the Shelter- 
ing Arms Nursery, was financially most successful. 
The last, given six years ago, comprised one hundred 
carefully selected paintings. This collection not 
only bore testimony to the high artistic requirements 


of the Club; it did much more: it made the city its | 


Pure ana Sure 


Only 
a rounded 


The best that 
money can buy 


debtor by generously throwing wide its doors to all 
who would come in. 

In making the Loan Collection with which the 
Club closes its season—and which, in point of excel- 
lence, will sustain its enviable reputation—for the 
benefit of the kindergarten children, the Club again 
illustrates the law of the conservation of force, and 
asks the public to follow with it this line of least 
resistance, than which no other path can be more 
delightful. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on April 
30, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, at the Pouch Mansion, Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, from ten in the morning to ten in 
the evening. 


Notes and Queries 


In the article ‘Concerning Remedies” give 
an unqualified opinion that the sooner American 
cities adopt the principle of municipal ownership and 
management of street railroads the better it will be. 
Have you forgotten that New York City has hardl 

yet gotten rid of Tammany Hall and Mr. Croker, an 

that the Republican machine and Mr. Platt are 
ready and willing, and quite ye in the near future, 
to take their places? Do you rea ly think that “bet- 
ter public service at less cost’? would be secured 
under the management of such political machines as 
now hold sway in almost, if not quite all, American 
cities? Strikes, I admit, might, and provabty would, 
be avoided ; few would rebel against the Boss who 
made for them a place and kept them in it. But 
would public corruption be minimized by a system 
which would probably double opportunities for mak- 
ing places for heelers and henchmen? Surely you 
will admit that if municipalities are to own and oper- 
ate railroads their management must be in the 
hands of the governing clan. Just as surely, you 
must admit that such governing clans will make use 
to the last degree of all the means these put into 
their hands tor perpetuating themselves. Would 
Tammany have been as easily beaten last fallif, in 
addition to all the other departments it controlled, 
it could have bound to itself every man necessary to 
the operation of a complete system of railroads 
throughout the city? To me the answer to such a 
question seems clearly No, and with my present 
lights I must think that the safer course is, not to 


A Good Ti 

To attend to the condition of your health is 
before you are taken sick. At this season 
you are especially liable to be overcome by 
debility and disease. because ‘the blood is in 
an impure and vitiated condition by reason of 
the impurities which have accumulated during 
the winter. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, by making 
the blood pure, rich, and healthy in the spring, 
ensures good health in the coming months. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. It feeds 
the nerves, tissues, and organs on pure blood, 
and this gives perfect health. 
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increase the opportunities of politici but to sooaen 
them as far J. B: 

The corruption which you dread would be ube 
avoided by adopting the plan adopted in some Eng- 
lish cities, where the road is owned by the city but 
leased to a corporation fora definite term of years; 
the corporation having, therefore, the appointment 
of all employees. This is the method which has been 

upon for the rapid-transit system in New 
York City. But even if the city should operate as well 
as own the railroad, there would be, in our judgment, 
less danger of corruption than under a system in 
which the railroad corporation is always trying to get 
special favors from the municipal government or the 
Legislature, and corrupt legislators are always try- 
ing to avail themselves of every opportunity to 
blackmail the rich corporation. Thechiefest source 
of political corruption in this country to-day is the 
maintenance of special relations between the Govern- 
ment and great corporations which have been in- 
trusted with functions which it belongs to the people 
to perform for themselves. 


1. Is there any reasonable doubt, with silver at 
such a price that sixt 
a standard dollar, that a 
coinis in circulation, which 
2. Admitting the force of the only weighty argument 
of the bimetallists—namely, that there is not suffi- 
‘cient gold in existence to serve as a basis for the 
currency of all nations—what would be the objection 
to issuing paper money upon a s/ock of silver 
held by the Government, and agreeing to pay to 

a dollar’s worth of silver, reckoned at the 


current market rates at the time of presenting the 
notes? ARGENT. 

1. The fact that fifty cents’ worth of silver bull- 
- jon can be made into a coin worth a dollar does 
tempt persons to manufacture “ full-weight counter- 
feits.” They are, however, rare. 2. If paper money 
were issued on a reserve of silver bullion (or gold 
bullion either), there would be perpetual war between 
the partisans of more money and the partisans of 
less money. At present both sides distrust Congres- 
sional regulation of the volume of the currency, and 
prefer to have the volume dependent on the output 
of the mines. 


1. Did the Congregationalists separate from 

Freteyssiant because the latter put too much stress 

pon predestination? 2, Dr. Abbott’s book on 
br Evolution and Christianity” is exceedingly inter- 
esting. But it is difficult to see how evolution is true 
and yet eighteen hundred years ago there was a 
fect man. Please add a few words of explanation. 

3. Is there living authority that 
the lit interpretation of the 
Eve's creation out of Adam’s rib? 

1. No; the difference was and is on points church 
government. There was not a separation, however, 
so much as an independent development. 2. Not more 
difficult than to explain why Shakespeare is still 
‘*incomparable,” or why the intellectuality of ancient 
Athens should be, as the anthropologists say, very 
much superior to that of the capitals of modern civ- 
ilization. 3. Not within our knowledge. 


1. The Rev. Richard Mont y 
sermon published in the “ tandard, ’ 


t deal of counterfeit 
tis my to detect ? 


e, D.D., in a recent 
that 


numerous passages in the New Testament 2 affirm or 
imply that a work of and sometimes, it 


would almost seem, a work of purification, is going 


‘on in an intermediate state.’”’ To what passages 
does he refer? 2. Is * Data o 
Ethics ” a valuable book fora ister to study, or 
has it been superseded ? C.2 


1. Probably to Philippians ii., 10; 1 Peter iii., 19, 
20; iv,6; and, in connection with these, Matthew 
xii., 32. 2. Yes: it is valuable as far as it goes, but 
it requires to be both supplemented and corrected by 
such a book as Muirhead’s ‘‘ Elements of Ethics.”’ 


1. What are some of the best books indicating the — 


Oorizin and uliarities of the various denomina- 
tions of Christians? 2. What is the best authority 
outside of the Bible on the nature and constitution of 
the Christian Church ? F.N. T. 

1. Sanford’s inexpensive “ Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge ” is a treasury of information on this 
‘subject besides others. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York.) 2. Men of different denominations 
‘give differing answers. You could not do better than 
to read Dr. Hatch’s work on “ The Organization of 
the Early Christian Churches.” 

Please tell me a half-dozen of the best reference- 
books to be tenes on the eighteenth-century litera- 
ture of France? ee 

Saintsbury, History of French Literature; Ni- 
‘sard, * Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise:” Hut- 
‘son, French Literature Chuquet, ‘* Rousseau ;’’ 
Villemain, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise ; 
‘Karl Frenzel, ‘* Studien.” 


- Be kind enough to give the titles of a_few noted 
‘works on Church history, and their price? “— 


Dr. Schaff’s “ History of the Christian Church ” 
(6 volumes, . $24); Dr. Fisher’s ‘“‘ Church History ” 
($3.50); Dr. Smith’s “ Ecclesiastical History, Stu- 
‘dents’ Series’ (2 volumes, $3). 

Is there any published ‘“‘ burial service’’ that is 


consistent with the theory of that of the “‘ new 
theology” which maintains that the is 


cents’ worth or less will make 


- Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
@ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 


from the dead and not from the grave; that death 
and resurrection are synchronous events? |. HH 


There is such a book, ‘* Funeral suse pub- 
lished by George H. Ellis, Boston, at $1. 

Will you please publish a list of books for reading 
on municipal reform besides Dr. Shaw’s book 

Dr. Gladden’s ‘‘ Cosmopolis Club” (The Century 
Company, New York); A. R. Conkling’s “City 
Government in the United States” (Appletons, 
New York) ; W. H. Tolman’s “ Municipal Reform 
Movements ” (The Revell Company, New York). 


A. Z. R.—Our reply, March 16, to your query 
whether “ belief in the miraculous birth of our Lord”’ 
is required of an applicant for membership in-either 
the Presbyterian or the Reformed Church, requires to 
be supplemented by this note from another pastor : 

In the Reformed Church the consistory, or rather 
the eldership, are the sole judges in each individual 
case of the propriety of receiving into membership 
any applicant, and the supreme rule for their guid- 
ance—none has been formulated by the Church—is 
that the applicant <> evidence of sincerely accept- 
ing Jesus ist as a Saviour. As matter of a, 
it will not be found that the Reformed Church 
anywhere dis to put up a bar, even the least, to 
keep those out ¥ its membership who give valid evi- 
dence that they have been received into membership 
with the —“ Vhimself, The case supposed is an ex- 
treme one, and probabl y has never occurred in the his- 


tory of the Reformed Church, but, occurring, it would 


have to be pees gy according to its own peculiar 
circumstances, and no “pastor” has any right to 
speak for the whole Chure in such a matter. 


H. J. J.—Asto creeds, we lack the space to give tull 
answers to your questions. Borrow from some minis- 
ter in your town the third volume of Dr. Schaff’s work 
on creeds. It is all there. The denominations you 
mention insist on their creeds as a test of fitness for 
the ministry, but for membership they insist only on 
evidence of faith in Christ and a purpose to lead a 
Christian life. It is rarely the case that church 
membership would be refused to a person of Chris- 
tian spirit because of difficulties about the creed. 


A. L. D.—Your inquiry, answered March 16, in 
behalf of a young person inclined to skepticism, has 
brought us letters from several correspondents, who 
recommend, besides other matter deemed helpful, 
Edna Lyall’s story, Two,” Dr. Munger’s 
‘*Freedom of Faith,” especially the chapter on 
“Christ’s Pity,’ and the Rev. M. J. Savage’s “ Be- 
lief in God.” 

E. M. W.—Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ The Making of 
Man,”’ is included in the latest edition of his works. 
Or it may be had in a little volume issued the year 
of his death by Macmillan & Co. 


Books Received 


MERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Wee Daniel. The Orations on Bunker Hill 


Monument, The Character of Washington, and 
he Landing at Plymouth. 20 cts. 
Defoe, Daniel. History of the Plague in London. 


Rockwood, Frank E. 
tute. 
. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Gissing, Eve’s Ransom. 
CHARLES H. BANES, PHILADELPHIA 
Dickinson, — Lowe. Spring Blossoms : An Easter 
Story. 75 cts. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
Harnack, Adolf, D.D. Monasticism: Its Ideals and 
a History. Translated by Rev. C. R. Gillett. 
ct ° 
DD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Heaven the Country, Christ the Way. 
. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Doyle, A. ‘Coma The Mystery of Cloomber. $1. 
GEORGE GOTTSBERGER PECK, NEW YORK 
Valdés, Armando P. The Grandee. 50 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Beers, Henry A. The Ways of Yale. 75 cts. 
THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
PHILADELPHIA 
me Gustav. Jewish Literature, and Other 


ro vius ay for 
Blair, N. Lizbeth Wilson. $1.50. 
Optic, Oliver. Inthe Saddle. $1.50. 
Trowbridge, J. T. Neighbor a, $1.50. 


$1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

Moore, — F. They C Call it Love. $1. 
CMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Beeching, | a C. In a Garden, and Other 


AYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
ren’. Ko lberg.. Notes by R. H. Allpress. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
ia “ee Irving. The Madonna of St. Luke. 
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Poems. 


MING H. REVELL CO., NEW YOR 
Christ” the Church. Essays before 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
at 1894. With Introduction by the 
radford, D.D. $1.50 
The Teacher and the Class: A Aan on Sun- 
day-School Teaching. So cts. 
ROBERTS BROS., 
Lowe, Charles. Prince Bismarck. -25. 
Morrison, Arthur. Tales of Mean Sraste. 
God’s Light as it Cameto Me. $1. 
How We Rose. 6octs. 
E. A Quaint 60 cts. 


David N. 
Russell, Frances 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Brooks, Noah. How the Republic is Governed. 


twat Walter C. Churches and Castles of Me- 


$1 
Briggs, Charles D.D. The Messiah of 
e Apost 30 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Rice, Katharine McDowell. Stories for All the Year 
for Boys and Girls. Illustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Clark. Tromas M.,D.D. Reminiscences. $1.25. 


$1. 
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Among which are represented the 
most eminent scientists, the most 
noted physicians, the most popular 
cooking experts and a million or 
more discriminating housewives. 
They pronounce Cottolene far su- 
perior to lard and use it for all cook- 
ing purposes. Will you add your 
name to the list, and, like them, 
have better cooking, better food, 
better health? Genuine Cottolene 
is sold in one, three and five pound 
tins, with trade mark—steer’s head 
in cotton-plant wreath—on every 
tin. 


THEN. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, Montreal. 
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The Life of Christ 


XLII.—The Crucifixion? 
By Lyman Abbott 


From Pilate’s judgment-seat the procession . 
moved forward to the place of execution. | 


Three prisoners marched with it, guarded by 
a Roman soldiery under the command of a 
Roman centurion. Each of the condemned. 
bore, as was the custom of the age, his cross. 
Jesus,wearied with thenight’s watching—never, 
from other indications of the Gospel, it would 
appear, physically strong—seems to have sunk 
beneath the weight of his cross. \ The soldiers 
seized upon a peasant coming into the city, 
impressed him into their service, and made 
him carry the cross for the Nazarene. It was 
accounted afterwards for his honor in the 
Church ; and the sons of this Simon that bore 
the cross of Jesus to Golgotha were known in 
the subsequent history for that simple invol- 
untary service of their father. 

There was in Jerusalem at this time an 
organization of women, the germ of those 
subsequent philanthropic organizations which 
have been formed to mitigate the sufferings of 
humanity. Delegations and representations 
of this infant society were accustomed to come 
to the place of execution when Jews were con- 
demned to death, to mourn for the condemned, 
and to do what little in them lay both to com- 
fort and alleviate. Some of these women fol- 
lowed the procession which wound slowly 
down the hill toward the place where the exe- 
cution was to take place. In accordance with 
the custom of the Orient, they beat upon their 
breasts, tore their garments and their hair, 
and showed all those ostentatious signs of sor- 
row so characteristic of that age, but which 
Christ with difficulty could endure. He turned 
to them and said, “ Weep not for me; weep 
for yourselves and for your children.” Christ’s 
crucifixion is not to awaken in us pity for the 
crucified. 

They reach the place of execution. The 
anzsthetic agents known in our time were not, 
indeed, then known; but something like them 
had been invented to dull the senses and alle- 
viate pain in the hoursof great agony. These 
women had brought some wine mingled with 
= for that purpose. If Christ would but 
take it, the bitterness of death would be at 
least lightened in these last hours. They 
offered it to him. He recognized in the bitter 
myrrh the object for which it was given him, 
shook his head, and turned away. He would 
not enter the gates of death with dulled 
senses. 

The cross was laid upon the ground. He, 
silent and unresisting, was laid uponit. Nails 
were driven through the hands and feet; and 
then the cross was raised to its place with 
a wrench that sent agony tingling through the 
veins and nerves of the body and that wrung 
from him a cry for mercy, not for himself, but 
for others: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

The Roman soldiers sat down at the foot of 
the cross. One of them took some dice out 
of his pocket. Another produced a bottle of 
cheap sour wine. Then, beneath the shadow 
of the cross, with the blood trickling down 
from the burning arms and feet of the Cruci- 
fied, they drank and gambled for the garment 
of the One who died to save them. 

The hill where the crucifixion took place 
was upon one of the highways that led to Jeru- 
salem, and pilgrims passing stopped to look at 
the scene, then joined with the chief priests 
in their taunts to the dying One. Two brig- 
ands—sharers probably in that insurrection 
which Barabbas had set on foot—were cruci- 
fied, one on either side of Christ. One of them 
joined in the taunts of the multitude; the 
other, touched by something in the power and 
presence of the dying One, rebuked his com- 
panion, then turned to Jesus with the cry, 
“ Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom,” and received the answer, “ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

Among the groups about the cross was one 
standing a little apart—John, the most loving, 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 44. Mark xv., 
21-47; Luke xxiii., 26-433 John xix., 28, 37. Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lesson for May 26. The 
International Lesson for April 21 was treated in The 
Outlook of March 9. 


and also the most courageous, and Christ’s 
mother, watching to the last, unable to relieve, 
but unable to go away till all was over. In 
broken accents Christ addresses them. “ Moth- 
er,” he said, “ Mother, look! thy son. Son, 
look! thy mother.” It was enough. From 
that day forth the disciple whom Christ loved 
became the guardian of the mother whom 
Christ loved. 

The burning fever that scorched his brain 
and parched his lips wrung from him once the 
cry, “I thirst.” A Roman soldier ran, and, 
dipping a sponge in the sour wine they were 
drinking, lifted it to his lips; but the priests, 
callous and hard to the last, scornfully inter- 
vened. “Let him alone,” they said; “let us 
see if Elijah will deliver him.” 3 

It was between twelve and three o’clock in 
the afternoon when murky and waterless 
clouds began to overcast the horizon and fill 
all the air with that strange, mysterious, and 
awful silence which presages an earthquake. 
The birds hushed their singing and fled to 
their nests. The lamps were lighted in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The darkness grew so 
dense that men and women hurried to their 
homes, wondering what was to come. In this 
hour of darkness the Father seemed to have 
left his well-beloved Son, and when this sense 
of intolerable desolation came over him, it 
wrung from his lips the cry, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Yet even 
then he did not forsake his God. It was not 
“God, God!” but “ AZy God, God!” Still 
he clung to the Father who seemed for the 
moment even to his shattered faith to have 
flung him off. 

Then came the answer that at last his work 
was done, and he cried with a loud, strong 
voice, “It is finished.” And then, as though 
in that very hour of entreaty to his Father he 
heard the Father’s response,!he breathed forth 
his final prayer, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit ;” his head dropped upon 
his bosom, and he was gone. A little later 
the Roman soldiers came that way with orders 
to hasten the death of the three condemned. 
They broke the legs of the two malefactors. 
To their surprise, Jesus was already dead; but 
one of them, to make sure of it, with brutal 
celerity characteristic of the Roman, plunged 
his short spear into the crucified side, and out 
gushed blood and water to bear its conclusive 
witness to the reality of his death. 

Géréme’s picture of the crucifixion repre- 
sents the soldiery and the chief priests return- 
ing to the city, and only the shadows of the 
cross are seen upon the ground. I seek here not 
to paint the crucifixion, but simply to point 
to the shadows which it casts. Velasquez 
represents the crucifixion of Jesus in the hour 
of death. The head has fallen forward, and 
the long hair fallen over the face veils the fea- 
tures from our sight. So here, with hesitating 
pen, I seek to represent our dying Lord—his 
anguish veiled, his love revealed, in this, his 
supreme self-sacrifice for love’s sake. 


Valuable Bibles 


The three most valuable Bibles in the world 
are said to be in the British Museum, the 
National Library in Paris, and the cloister of 
Belem, Lisbon. The first isin manuscript, writ- 
ten by Alcuin and his pupils, and in the year 
800 was presented to Charlemagne on the day 
of his coronation. In the thirties of the pres- 
ent century it was in the possession of a private 
gentleman in Basel, who offered it to the 
French Government for 42,000 francs. After- 
wards it was sold to the British Museum for 
the comparatively small sum of £750. The 
book is written in fine, small characters, and is 
decorated throughout with exquisite vignettes 
and arabesques. The chapter headings, as 
also the name of Jesus, are everywhere writ- 
ten in gold. The Paris Bible was published in 
1527, printed by order of Cardinal Ximenes, 
and dedicated to Leo X. One of the three 
copies, printed on vellum paper, was, in 1780, 
sold to England for 12,000 francs. This copy 
was afterwards presented to Louis Philippe, 
and in this way was placed in the National 
Library. The third, or Belem Bible, consists 
of nine folio volumes, and is written on parch- 
ment. It was stolen by Junot in 1807, and 
taken to Paris. Madame Junot, when Portu- 


_ gal wanted to buy the Bible back, asked’ 


150,000 francs forit. Louis X VIII., however,. 


made the Portuguese Government a present of 
the precious volume. : | 


Marion Harland,, 


an authority recognized 
by all housekeepers, says: 


TRO 
SILI 
imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 


tofore unknown.” 


Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents.. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York.. 


SILVER 


Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 
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Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 

temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


Purest. 


A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 
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The Spectator 


. The-Spectator prides himself on his discern- 
ment in picking out MacMonnies, famed for 
his World’s Fair fountain, for a person of dis- 
tinction. It is true that the Spectator set 
down for a t the tall, slight, blond, in- 
ee ae man. But that is not, after 

a guess as to detract from a proper 
pa oe in it. It was on the deck of an Atlantic 
fine last summer—as trying a place for a first 
impression, perhaps, as it is possible to choose. 
This is recorded Sa MacMonnies’s credit, not 
the Spectator’s, and shows that the former 
has the unusual distinction among distinguish- 
ed people of looking the distinction that is his, 
even under ea decidedly adverse. 
That summer the Spectator had more than 
one opportunity of taking close looks at Whis- 
tler in Paris, and must bear testimony to the 
fact that he, too, is a distinguished-looking man. 
Whistler is slender and alert, but not so tall 
as he looks in a picture “ Life” has printed of 
him, which leads the Spectator to infer that 
its original was a photograph, the artist never 
having seen him. The most striking thing 
about Whistler is a white lock which stands 
out like a feather from the dark hair of his 
head. Whistler is seemingly as proud of that 
lock as one of his own peacocks in the cele- 
brated dining-room of the Leland house in 
London—of which more in a moment. Whis- 
tler is very careful about his personal appear- 
ance. 


Whistler’ s studio is as unconventionally sur- 
prising as is his personal appearance. In the 
first place, it is six stories up, and no “ lift.” 
It is a tribute to his prestige that his sitters 
seek him despite the tedious climb—a tribute 
to be appreciated when one has made the 
climb even once. When you reach the top of 
those long flights of stairs, you find yourself in 
a huge, perfectly bare, almost barn-like apart- 
ment, itself two stories high. The ordinary 
“ properties” of a studio—if one may bor- 
row the word from the stage—the rugs and 
other accessories, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The effect is accentuated by the fact 
that the walls,‘done in dull pink, are lined with 
canvases which face you rudely with their 
backs. No glimpse of the great artist’s work 
do you have unless it suits his pleasure. A\l- 
most the only articles of furniture are an easel, 
a lounge, and the artist’s pallet. This last is 
a curious affair. It resembles adesk. There 
is a row Of little pockets containing the tubes 
for his oils, while the mixing is done on: the 


surface. His brushes are immaculate. 
is as fresh and clean as if it were 
The Tp wel of the studio, after 


slantin 
Eve 

brand-new. 
the first surprise, is 


But, as the world es: diminutiveness is 
not a characteristic of Whistler’s. He is not 
at all averse to doing things in a large, not to 
say a startling, way. Perhaps as good an 
example as any of Whistler’s more usual side 
is the celebrated room in the Leland house in 
London. The Spectator thinks that the story, 
at least in some of its details, is not as famil- 
iar on this side of the water as it is on the 
other side. Mr. Leland was a wealthy mer- 
chant who became the owner of Whistler’s 
“Princess of Porcelain,” the picture of a Jap- 
anese girl. He took Whistler into his dining- 
room—a magnificent room in its woodwork 
and Cordova leather—to see how the picture 
looked placed at one end. Whistler com- 
plained that the tone of the room did it injus- 
tice. So Mr. Leland told him to do the room 
over to please himself. This. Whistler did. 
He repainted the room—Cordova leather, 
woodwork, and all—a peacock blue. The 
wooden shutters he adorned with magnificent 
peacocks, their tails full spread. When at 
night the shutters are closed these birds flame 
out in great brilliancy under the light. There 
was some dispute with Mr. Leland over the 
matter, especially as regarded the Cordova 
leather. So Mr. Whistler painted two pea- 
cocks in a panel at the other end of the 
room, opposite the picture. One is a heavily 
built bird, of most important bearing, his 
breast blazing with gold, which, when closely 
scanned, is seen to consist. of sovereigns. 
This bird represents the wealthy Mr. Leland. 


‘The companien is a gay, alert peacock, pert 


and saucy of mien. This bird represents the 
artist. Could there be any conception more 
typically representative of Whistler’s doing ? 


The Spectator has sometimes wished that a 
second great painter could be present when 
some great painter is at work on the portrait 
of a great subject. Take Whistler painting 
Carlyle—how much of interest there would be 
in a picture of the meeting of two such domi- 
nating personalities under circumstances so 
often exasperating! Carlyle did suffer. They 
tell the story of his passing little Miss Alex- 
ander—the subject of one of Whistler’s best- 
known pictures—as he went into the studio, 
and asking who she was. Being informed that 
she was a fellow-sitter, the Sage exclaimed, 
with deep feeling, “ Puir lassie! Puir lassie!” 


The Spectator wonders how many Ameri- 
cans appreciate what a cosmopolitan experi- 
ence Whistler’s has been, His father was at 
one time in charge of the Government arsenab 
at Springfield, Mass. From there he went to 
Russia to build that historic railway whose 
course, by tradition, the Czar laid down when 
he took a ruler and marked a straight line 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Thus 
the artist’s boyhood was in an autoc- 
et He next received a military education 

er republican auspices at West Point. He 

has for years been thriving in London on Eng- 

lish criticism. He is now, at the height of his 

renown, passing his best mes in the congenial 
atmosphere of Paris. | 

It was also the Spectator’s good fortune last 
summer to have a peep at Monet in his coun- 
try home between Paris and Rouen. The 
visitor is almost sure to find him in his beauti- 
fully kept garden, so fond is he of flowers, and 
so constantly is he at work among them him- 
self. Indeed, he is seen to better advantage 
in his garden than anywhere else, because he 
is the kind of man who never sits down if he can 
help it, the kind of man who is “ more at home 
upon his feet.” He is a heavily built man, 
the incarnation of force; a most attractive 
man, with very beautiful brown eyes. His 
usual dress is that of the man who lives out- 
of-doors. His farmer’s boots buckle at the 
knee, and, never being dressed, are very rich 
in color. As for the rest of his attire, it is 
dainty, not to say dandified. 


Monet’s house is of pink stucco—the Spec- 
tator wonders ba, it is that authorities in art 
ever choose to live in “insincere” stucco 
houses—John Ruskin, for example. The most 
remarkable room in Monet’s house is the 
dining-room, whose woodwork and cartridge- 
ap are painted a sunshine yellow or gold. 

he effect is indescribable. On the darkest 
days the room is as bright as if it were bathed 
in the brightest sunshine. The pictures 
on the walls are Japanese prints framed in 
black. Monet was exclusively devoting him- 
self, at the time of the Spectator’s visit, to the 
cathedral of Rouen. He had then painted it 
perhaps twelve times from every possible point 
of view and in every possible light—early morn- 
ing, broad day, and twilight. The dreamlike 
results seemed to the Spectator a justification, 
which all could appreciate, of the Monet 
theory and method. 
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Samples Free 


are used for, their height, 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 
Ready 


and our guide, ‘“‘How to Paper and Econo- 
my in Home Decoration,” to anyone who 
will send us a description of the different rooms they have to paper; what they 
and the colors desired. 

Over goo Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 
offered by us for the best eight designs for Wall Paper last Fall. 
Prize Designs are the Finest Productions of American Art. 
Are artistically colored, and will give a tone to your rooms that cannot be ob- . 
tained from other papers. ~ They are our exclusive designs and can be purchased 
ONLY FROM US orOUR AGENTS. 

° —These Elegant Prize Designs, which are the Finest 
The P. T1Ce€ Wall Papers to be had, will be sold by sample 
through the mail for r5 to 30 cts. per roll. GET THE BEST. 
In addition to ela patterns we have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, Bedrooms, Halls, Parlors, 
_ Offices, Churches and Public Bulldings, some of them as Tow as 3 cents a Roll. 


Agents Make Money 


These 


Selling our Wall Paper. If you have the time to spare and will 
take an interest in sélling our Prize Designs and other Papers, 
address. 


send $1.00 for Agents’ Sample Books together with your references. In ordering, send to nearest 


41-43 W. 14th Street, NEW YORE. 
136-38 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip | 


The Outlook 


im any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Printery 
} Harrisb Pa. 
urg 


pul Your House 4 


@ For the Summer 


= by sending out attrac- 
tive, properly printed 

matter. Wecan help 
you in Wittig, printing, illustrating. In 
the line of true economy write to 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 
Harrisburg, Pa 


©. 0. BOX 857 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circu- 
lar Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at over 20,000 Places in isis, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, 


Tours and Travel > 


Tours and Travel 


EUROPE 


A high-class trip of at are under the man 
ment of Henry Gaze & Sons, has been been planned for 
a party of ladies and gentlemen. to leave New York 
June 26, on ite ‘Star SS. Germanic. Immediate 
application will procure membership for a limited 
number of persons. For ‘too tull 

iculars BOY MER 
oylston St., BosTON, Mass. 


DR. CHENEYW’S PARTY 
TO EUROPE. Haverall, conducted by O.D.Cheney, 


M.D., and wife, of Haverhil Mass. Limited to 25 Chris- 
tian people. 75 days’ tour. Leave New York June 26. 


III N. Official Agt. Pennsylvania 


B 
UROPE BY RAIL, BOAT, AND COACH. 


—A private partys) limited to twelve, will sail for 
Europe, on the an_ absence of 97 
days, the cost a the tri rip to will be 
from whom details be learned ed personal ly or by 
letter. CHANNING 
228 West 38th St., New York City. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 


tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 209, 
tour o cays: poms 29, tour of 87 days. Compre ensive 
and delighe route 

For descriptive bak and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. — 


IDEAL ‘TOUR of EUROPE 


Covering the most and bent, ange and 
August, at least cost. cern first-class an 1 ex- 
penses paid. Rev. J. F BA Ill. 


EUROPE #22 ORIENT 


ots Dr. and Mrs. rit announce Eight Grand 
Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated *‘ Itinerary.’”’ H. S. Paine. A.M., 

1882 M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N. y. 


Italy, Switze a, Bavaria, Austria, the Ger- 
many, the Rhine, Belgium, Holland, F “1 Strictly 
first-class. Leave New York end of May. Highest cer- 
tificates from best American schools and families. 


RAVEL.—A lady s ing French ae and 

Italian, siesta: in foreign travel, will take a 

small party of young ladies to Europe for the summer. 
Address S. M., 251, The Outlook. 


CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES 


Fastern —— man, devotee of camp-life in far West, 
will, in J August conduct party not exceeding 
eight through Big Horn , Yellowstone, and Teton regions, 
combining greater natural attractions and better bunting 
and fishing than any similar area of the globe. Eve 
thing furnished and first-class. For itinerary, etc., ad- 
dress WEST, Box 2,872, Boston. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !|—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
‘* Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


f hed a furnished houses for 
Cornwall, PR tor the ., and the Berkshires. Also 


Address 
desirable ore Property. of K, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


FOR RENT A small furnished, cotta 
4 oe moderate. For furt ther particulars igh 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


1,200 feet above the sea, in the Berkshires. Newly 
furnished farm-house ; moderate rent. . dress 
Dr. BULKLEY, 4 East 37th St., New York. 


OR RENT, furnished, June to Oct., 


inclusive the. ** White Homestead, ” on Main 
Street, Ashfield Village. Large house; 14 rooms 
including bath, etc.; modern plumbing ; ‘broad 
piazzas ; saree cellar j well-stocked ice-house ; stables ; 
vegetable ouse ; e lawn, shade, fruit ; flower an 
wees gardens planted and in good ‘order. Ad- 
O. Box 52, Ashfield, Mass. 


- 


SCOTLAND TO SWITZERLAND. 
EUROP E Extension to ITALY. The first 
Section of Patty bem a Second i is 
CI AL Wet as and d June 


Inquire of Rev. A. TODD. A.M., Corona (L. 


Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and 
$200 each. 


Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on | 


Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained 
from any Agent of the American Express Com- 
pany, also at the Principal Offices : 

NEW YORK CHICAGO STON 

65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


EUROPE, 1895 


free. ELIA OOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


FE U RO Choice summer tours. $184 
irst-class. Uppanized 

conducted. Illus. UP 

free. F. MAR RTIN TOWNSEND, Ma Mich. 


TEN WEEKS ABROAD 


PRIVATE PARTY conducted in person b 
Webb, for years a resident in Europe. Second , Ms 
from Boston. ing June 22, by S.S. ‘*‘ Werra,’”’ Medi- 
terranean Line, via Gibraltar. 


Italy, Italian Lakes, Zermatt, Chamounix, 
rindelwald Black Forest, the Rhine, 
Holl land, Bone is, and London 
cluded. 
For itinerary address any E,. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ~— 


Party of TEN sailing June ist for Spain 
emen andboo 
Wont supp of trave ishe 


REST TOUR ASSOuU:ATION, Bo 
ston St., Boston. Price, so cen 


Is about 1 hour out on the Erie. Has 
new houses for sale or rent ; modern im- 
provements. Mountain air and scenery. 
est t cord in New. 


and thi the United States. 
fersey moderate. A C.W.LgaviTt, 
ee 15 Cortlandt — N. Y. 


COUNTRY HOUSE T0 RENT 


Westminster, Vt., on Connecticut Valley R.R.; 
és mile from station ; 1% miles from Boston & 

itchburg, and from 'New York line railroads; 5 
miles from Bellows Falls; tine drives; near . 
office, telephone, and church. House contains eleven 
furnished rooms ; excellent spring water ; ood fur- 
nace and cellar ; tennis and croquet groun ; garden 
and stable. Terms moderate. References exchanged. 
Address “ F. N. C.,’’ Bellows Falls, Vt. 


TOUR DEPARTMENT. 


A CABLEGRAM 


where with the most cordial reception. 
the final plans are now being made in detail. 


about either the Presbyterian Pilgrimage or Church Music Tour, address 
THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Sq., New York City. 


received Tuesday from the advance representa- 
tive of the Evangelist’s Tours, who sailed by the 
‘‘ Berlin’ April 3d, says that he has met every- 
With the active co-operation of influential persons abroad, 
For descriptive pamphlets or other particulars 
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a experienced traveler, speaking English, will chaperon 
ESSEX 
FELLS 
A handsomely fur- 
‘ for summer; forty minutes from 42d St., N. Y., NewHaven 
a ground, overlooking Sound: for fifty miles; eight bed- 
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FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


CAMBRI DGE. England.—Miss Percy receives 

boarders by da ay OF we week. posse is 
situated, close to terms. 
dress 32 "Jes esus Lane, ats 


HOTELS AND 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southers California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Ph hs and —" at 


Opens May 29th 


White Mountains, 
New Hampshire 


beauti ranconia Notch, whi 


Open e 26th to Oct. rst. 
Vendome’ later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House 
in Franconia Notch, five miles from Profile Ho 

for a long season in the mountains. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


The Jargest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
ich possesses many points of attraction uneg | 
For rooms address, until June 15th Si, 


use. for families and parties 
Open June 1st to October 2oth. 


ualed in New England, 


HOTEL GREEN Acegmmodation, for 


Occupies an entire block. Souvenir maile 
a aed GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado sent on 


request by ie 
District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 


New York City 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


HOTEL PAGE 
WELCKER’S BOTEL) 
Fifteenth St., above New York Ave., Washi 
European and American plans ; ocated ; 
convenient to depar ents; strictl t- — 
rates reasonable. DORE L. PA E, Pro 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. ore and country com- 
ine Safe boating. Good fishing... For d 


ti 
circular, terms, etc., address E F ORD 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


hand. Every_sum- 
mer pastime. | 
situated sho 
for sale. 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 

Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 

mR. P. SEWELL 

A cuisine of superior excellence 


‘Kearsarge Village. - 


New Hampshire 


Do You Know 


poe rates are very reasonable. 
A. W. Eacesr, Manager. 


THE CLARENDON 


Opens June 1st. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 


MRS. GORDON 331_WEST 85th ST. 


Near Riverside Drive. 
_A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


“How to Know | 
New York’”’ 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page 
guide to New York City, containing an 
excellent map. A single copy will be 
mailed free to any address outside of 
New York City on application. Address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York 


New York 
Select Family Hotel. 
Under one manage- 


THE ELMER one man 


May Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Bree 
Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, together with a hotel, |: 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, Mer. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
North Conway, N. H. 


Open June rst. Write for terms. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A home for 
health and rest seekers. 
perien 

Main buil 
proof. For i llustrated 
pamphlet address 


OUTHERN N. H.—Hilltop Farmhouse. Ex- 
tended mountain scenery. Farm products varied and 


bundant ; e, drives alks; books and quiet. 
Adults Box 64, Wilton, N.H Co. 
New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atiantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


HOUSE. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


; ater; sun riors 5 1 an 
music rooms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES 


BOARDERS WANTED 
bn a BP leasant farm-house near a small village and among 
tful scenery. Pleasant drives, boating, fishing, 
.and pest of country : fresh eggs, cream, 
For particulars and to 
Mrs. M. E. STEVENS. South Bridgto ne. 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 
Opens July ist. Long Sands, a beach 
‘nearly two miles in length, lies in rant of the house. 


- Country and. ore combined. Sea ,, boating 
and bathing. Farm connected. Splendid rives an 
walks. Spring water. For ci er informa- 


’ tion, and to see 


hot hs ly t po reation De 
ment, The Ou BG 


ONNELL, Manager. 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June roth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


Bright, cheerful,and homelike. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
baths, electricity, ete, for 


H. H. BULL. 
HOTEL WELLINGTON 


OCEAN END KENTUCKY AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
M. A. & H. S. M1inor. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House |; 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


AND SUMMER HOME 
ee of Lake Skaneateles, New York 


_ A delightful summer resort for health, rest, and recrea- 
on Personal hydropathic treatment by physician of 30 
ears’ experience. tonic air. Exce i. and 
Write . THOMAS and M Pro- 
prietors, Glen Haven, N. Y., for illustrated 


“INTERPINES” 


Goshen, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of who req all the ap ppcintments of an ele- 
gan home, together with cometant 
of skille 


cians and trained nurse 
PREDERICR W SEWARD 
“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Boome family cottages, a boat-housé, casino, etc. 

re Lene ce of a large private camp. A refined 
Bia in ect sanitation. References requ and 
Seculage and information of The Outloo 


or other advertisements in this department see 
wing page.) 


a 
Maine New England? The Senter House is modern in construc- AAAI aaa 
tion and appointments. 
) 
= : wet 
3 
Superbly jocated 
Z uponocean. Beauti- arti 
= FS Secretary. 
GLEN HAVEN SANITARIUM 
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New York 


WHITEFACE INN 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


LONG BEACH 


| ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 
NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 


For terms and circulars call or address 
‘THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


Newburgh’s 
THE PALATINE 
new Hotel. 
telegraph office, etc HN. BAIN & CO.’ 


Sarato 
Dry, tonic air ate 3 


‘WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
ic ai waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Electricity aths and all health appliances. 
Zoo, Leon and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


Pennsylvania 


Eldred, Pa.—13 miles from 
ghted by gas; large porches; sur- 
ded by beautiful green lawns. We count it a pleasure 


~ 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., only 44% hours from 
‘New York, 2 hours from Philadelphia. For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circularsfree. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


‘ Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
itary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other improvements is an Otis elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, Prop. 


Vermont 


PRIVATE FAMILY would like four boarders at 

$5 per week; plenty nice butter, eggs, cheese, and 

good pure milk ; five minutes’ walk to depot, post and tele- 
pan office ; good scenery and surroundings. For particu- 
ars apply to Mrs. Joun Martrocxs, North Chester, Vt. 


West Virginia 


Capon Springs and Baths 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 


Superior Mineral Waters and Baths. Climate unex- 
celled. More for the money you pay than ary place you 
ever saw. Send for pamphlet. One New York family 
has spent 24 seasons out of 25. W.H.SALE, Proprietor. 
variety Currants, Grapes, 


BERRY PLANT Hardy Peaches, Aspara- 


it Rhubarb, Jap. Chestnuts. By mail to all parts U.S. at 


by the million. Every 


agts.prices. Free book.Dollars,Fun& Comfort inFruit 


ture, full of information. 
Write now. Hale Bros, JAPAN PLUMS 


Missionary Silver Jubilee 
The hat Sew anniversary and silver jubi- 
lee of the 


jointly celebrated with interesting services, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, in the 
University Place Church, New York. In a 
brief review of the history of this Board we may 
characterize it as a true woman with the fol- 
lowing periods of growth : : 

(1) From 1868 to 1870—/nfancy—a period 
of first efforts. Mrs. Alexander, returning ‘to 
her home, Willowbrook, near Auburn, N. Y., 
from a sojourn at Santa Fé, N. M., spoke with 


} great earnestness of the spiritual destitution 


she had witnessed, which warmly inter- 
ested her mother, Mrs. Throop Martin, who 
came to New York and aroused a like interest, 
so that a meeting for organization was con- 
vened at the Bible House in March, 1868. A 
new era in women’s work in the Presbyterian 
Church began that day. The ends of the 
earth were made to feel the touch of her hands. 
For three years the society did a noble pio- 
neer work; $3,139.30 was expended in support- 
ing missionaries, teachers, and Bible-readers. 

(2) From 1870 to 1885—Gir/hood—in the 
Presbyterian school, learning to organize. In 
1870, at the reunion of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Women’s Missionary 
Association saw the finger of Providence point- 
ing to a wider field and enlarged effort. Re- 
adjusting their organization, they became the 
Ladies’ Board of Missions, with the motto, 
“The field is the world.” They began with 
thirty-four life directors, paying $50 each, and 
eighty-three life members, paying $10 each. 
Not only was this Board the pioneer women’s 
society in some of the Western Territories, but 
in 1878 was the first to enter Alaska. The 
year 1883 witnessed the transfer of the Home 
Mission Department to the care of the Wo- 
mien’s Synodical Committee, from which time 
she became an exclusively foreign missionary 
organization, under the name of the Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1884 an important step was taken 
in establishing a medical educational fund, by 
which a number of medical missionaries have 
been sent out. 

(3) From 1885 to 1891— Young Womanhood 
—greater vigor and full organization. In 1885 
the Board became an incorporated body, capa- 
ble of holding property and receiving legacies. 

(4) From 1891 to 1895—/ull Womanhood. 
In 1891 the annual meeting convened in the 
city of Auburn to celebrate its majority—in 
the city so closely connected with the inspira- 
tion of its first efforts. During these twenty- 
five years the women have raised and expended 
for missions $1,026,974.26. They are at work in 
eleven foreign fields, and support 78 mission- 
aries, 61 schools, 18 Bible-readers, 8 dispen- 
saries, 4 hospitals, and 2 orphanages. They 
have set apart the next twelve months in which 
to commemorate this silver jubilee by special 
silver offerings for the cause of missions. In 
its “ monograph ” the’Board says : “ What shall 
the future be? The development is all that 
can be desired. Let this be a period of prayer ; 
a time when we look for greater spiritual power 
than ever before.” 2. W. 


é 


—Among the pleasant surprises of Prince 
Bismarck’s birthday week was that of the 
appearance of two former enemies among the 
members of the Reichstag, who came from Ber- 
lin to Friedrichsruh to offer congratulations. 
One of these was Count Briihl, one of the 
strictest of the Roman Catholic party, who, 
nevertheless, by his action showed his con- 
tempt for the silly behavior of his party in 
refusing an official congratulatory message 
from the Reichstag on the eightieth birthday 
of the old Chancellor. Also among the mem- 
bers of the German Parliament there appeared 
Count Traugott Hermann Arnim, a near rela- 
tive of that old rival of Bismarck’s, Count 
Harry Amim. After judgment to five years’ 
imprisonment upon that unfortunate statesman 
on account of the disclosure of diplomatic 
secrets, his brother also left the service of the 
Government and avoided every meeting with 
Prince Bismarck, the prosecutor and persecutor 
of Count Harry. 


omen’s Board of «Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church were con- 
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Nothing gives more 
= universal satisfaction 


Present 


DORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
CUT GLASS | 


> C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK ° 
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PINE TAR 


USED 


“MUDDY COMPLEX- 


SKIN ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
IF CONSTANTINE’S 


(PERSIAN HEALING 


REGULARLY. 


SOILED 


SOAP 


It is not safe to 
use poor com- 
plexion soap. An 
old, tried soap like 
Constantine’s may 
be depended upon 
for purity. Itisa 
wonderful beauti- 
fier of the skin. 

— DRvUGGISTS.— 


. 


Woman’s PERFECT 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a ‘ 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. 4 
Whoever needs a food 


i 


digested, and highly 


— 


— 


nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract, The“ Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 


The “ Best ” Tonic. 


, Sceld by Druggists. 


and address, 


Mention this paper 


PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE S 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, ‘Weart’s 
Compound is guaranteed 


. Cures cases out 
ENT FREE. 


D. S. Weart & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of Fun 
Noah Count—Well, Hedison, any new con- 
-ceiton hand? Inventor—Yes, my son’s home 
from college.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Oh, mamma,” said the small boy from the 

. «city when he first saw a robin, “come look at 
this little sparrow with a red flannel shirt on.” 
—Harper’s Young People. 

Friend—Do you know that I am at last be- 
‘ginning to understand your poetry? Great 
Magazine Poet—Heavens! Is it then true that 
I am losing my cunning Syracuse Post. 

Wife—Haven’t I suffered in a thousand 
ways since I married you. Heartless Hus- 
band—There is one way you haven’t. Wife 
«(indignantly)—In what way is that? Heart- 
less Husband—In silence.—Brooklyn Life. 

Bradley Boardman (soliloquizing)—Trilby’s 
‘feet! Well, I'll be hanged! They’ve published 
“‘Trilby and painted Trilby and dramatized 
Trilby, but I call this going to extremes. Any- 
how, thank Heaven, that’s the end of her !— 

Among the questions sent out by a school 
commissioner was the following example in 
arithmetic: “If one horse can run a mile in 

-one minute and fifty seconds, and another a 

mile in two minutes, how far would the first 
horse be ahead in a match race of twomiles ?” 
A teacher returned the question with this at- 
itached: “I wili have/nothing to do with the 
horse-racing ‘problem.”—A “¢lanta Journal. 

Telegraph Editor—Here’s a dispatch from 
an observatory saying that Blinker’s telescopic 
comet has changed its course. Able Editor 

* (“Daily Bustle ”)—Didn’t we print an item a 
few years ago saying that if Blinker’s comet 
-did not change its course it would hit some- 
ithing ? “I believe so.” “Good! Tell Spreader 
to get up a full-page illustrated article showing 
the influence of the ‘ Daily Bustle’ in celestial 
.affairs.”.—Vew York Weekly. 

Grant Allen relates that he was sitting one 
day under the shade of the Sphinx, turning for 
some petty point of detail to his Baedeker’s 
guide-book. A sheik looked at him sadly and 

shook his head. “ Murray good,” he said, in 
‘a solemn voice of warning; “ Baedeker no 
good. What for you use Baedeker?” “No, 
no; Baedeker is best,” answered Mr. Allen. 
“* Why do you object to Baedeker ?” The sheik 
crossed his hands and looked down on him 
with the pitying eyes of Islam. ~ “ Baedeker 
bad book,” he repeated ; “ Murray very good! 
Murray say, ‘Give the sheik half a crown;’ 
Baedeker say, ‘ Give the sheik a shilling.’ ”— 
FTarrison’s Family Magazine. 


and the 
Authors 


Few publishers have been on better terms 
with their authors, says an English paper, than 
Baron Tauchnitz. Miss Betham Edwards, 
who paid a visit to the Baron not long ago, 
‘was allowed to inspect his remarkable collec- 
tion of autograph letters, and sends a few 
extracts from some of them. Here, for in- 
stance, is a genial line from Thackeray: 
* Don't be afraid of your English; a letter 
containing £ s. d.is always in pretty style.” 
And here is an utterance of Carlyle: “No 
transaction could be handsomer on your part. 
. . . The money account concerns me. Please 
attend to that, as already said. Friendliness 
and help cannot be paid, but money can and 
always should.” 

Dackens wrote in his usual generous way: 
“IT have too great a regard for you and too 
high a sense of your honorable dealings to 
wish to depart from the custom we have 
already observed. Whatever price you put 
upon the book will satisfy me.” While aletter 
from the author of “ Lothair” runs to this 
effect: “The sympathy of a great nation is 
the most precious reward of authors, and an 
appreciation that is offered us by a foreign 
people has something of the character Jand 
value which we attribute to the fiat of pos- 
terity. I accept your liberal inclosure in the 
spirit in which it is offered, for it comes from 
a gentleman whose prosperity always pleases 
me, and whom I respect and regard.” 


The Outlook's Prize Competition 


HE OUTLOOK offers three prizes, of $50, $30, and 
| $20, respectively, for the best specimens of Amateur 
Photography on subjects relating to out-of-door life, 
pastime, travel, and recreation. The contestants are 
to be amateurs—namely, those who do not make a regular busi- | 
ness, for profit, of photography—and must be, at the time speci- 
mens are submitted, subscribers to The Outlook or members of 
the immediate families of subscribers. Only one prize will be 
awarded to one person. Each contestant is at liberty to send as 
many pictures as he chooses. Choice of subject as well as tech- 
nical excellence will be considered in the award. The photographs 
need not be newly taken for the purpose, but should not have 
been previously entered in prize competitions. The entire work 
—choice of subject, negative, finishing, etc—must be done by 
the competitor himself. President R. A. B. Dayton, of the So- 
ciety of Amateur Photographers of New York; Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, editor of “ Wilson’s Photographic. Magazine;” and Mr. 
W. W. Ellsworth, of “The Century,” have kindly consented to 
act as a Committee of Award. Photographs should be in the . 
hands of the editors on or before April 30. The photographs win- © 
ning the three prizes will be reproduced in the annual Recreation . 
Number of The Outlook (June 8), and the right is reserved also 
to reproduce in that number such others of the pictures submit- 
ted as may be chosen for that purpose. Photographs submitted 
for competition should be sent, under seal, with the full name 
and address of the maker on separate sheet of paper, to the 
Editors of The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. Those 
received in this office up to 6 p.m.on April 30 will be eligible 
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ty, 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


’ 450 Broome St., New York. 


C Bicycles. 
We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


$75 bg 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 


$50 Te 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, a1 Ibs. 
No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 


No. 8, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
No. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 

For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRE ENT 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

Ilustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


BE. 
One of the greatest ladies’ tailors in OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TU 


the world says of the 


OMO 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 


| @ | Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
DRESS SH I ELD curing Consumption, Asthma, 
tarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 

L use onl 'y the QMO Shield. of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving strengthening voice. d stamp 

REDFERN. for cireulars to I.. Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


This is the only water-proof shield Containing 
No Rubber and Having No Odor. 

Ask your dealer, or send 30 cents for sample pair 
Number 3 size (stamps taken) to 


OMO DRESS SHIELD 
39 Leonard St., New York 
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The Business World 


The closing of the New York and 
preg London Exchanges on Good Fri- 
day had its usual effect in check- 
ing the volume of business for two days. Money 
rates continue as usual, but there has been a 
decline in foreign exchange rates. The mani 
ulation of the Government bond syndicate in 
averting gold shipments is still successful. 
Railway stocks are higher, the market having 
shown great firmness. The most remarkable 
advances have been in the Vanderbilt proper- 
ties. Canada Southern is now selling at 52, 
New York Central and Michigan Central at 
98, and Lake Shore at 141. The rise in prices 
of meat, oil, cotton, and breadstuffs has been 
keeping down exports. Last month exports 
f hens commodities were 11% per cent. less 
than in March, 1894. So far this month all 
rts from New York are 8 per cent. less 
than for the corresponding time last year, while 
imports are 16 per cent. greater. 


“Oil on two great advances last 
the Brain’ Week were in meat and oil. 
Neither has as yet been suffi- 
ciently explained. On the first we comment 
elsewhere; as to the second, the advance 
was no less startling, it being from $1.17 to 
$2.25 at Pittsburg. Of course every one in 
that section, and also in the Ohio fields, now 
has “ oil on the brain.” The apparent causes 
for such a rise are the drying up of old wells 
and the failure of new wells in expected pro- 
duction. The exhausting of available stocks 
of crude oil is an additional factor. These, 
however, do not explain the suddenness of the 
advance. Some say that an explanation may 
perhaps be found in the action of the Standard 
Company in raising the price of crude and 
keeping down that of refined oil. Petroleum 
now sells at four times its lowest price in 
recent years (1892). Aside from the short 
supply of oil, there is also a scarcity of such 
by-products as tar, wax, and paraffine. 


It has been intimated by Pres- 
ident Barnes that the Standard 

Telephone Company’s system 
may operate in harmony with the Postal Com- 
pany upon some such arrangement as now 
exists between the Bell Company and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
telephones, he added, would be put in at a 
uniform rental of $3 a month to business firms, 
and $2 a month to private householders. The 
electrical devices to be used are those of Mr. 
Allen T. Nye, who, a decade ago, fought the 
original patent covering the transmission of 
speech. The present instrument which is pro- 
posed to be used does not depend for its elec- 
trical force on batteries contained in each 
instrument. Electricity for an entire system 
is supplied from a central plant. In this way 
the system is freed from local conditions of 
atmosphere. When a subscriber is rung up 
he takes his telephone down, places the re- 
ceiver to his ear, which brings the transmitter 
in the proper position before his mouth, and 
the connection is made. 


Every year sees some at- 

City street-railway corpora- 
tion to seize Fifth Avenue or some portion of 
it. This year the Metropolitan Company has 
modestly asked the State Legislature to remove 
the restriction on the avenue south of Twenty- 
third Street. It is claimed that it is impossible 
to better street transportation facilities by 
cable in any other way! Speaking for his 
company, Mr. Crimmins says: 


The present traffic on the Broadway line taxes its 
capacity to the utmost, and it needs no discerning 
eye to see that, with the augmented business which is 
bound to come to it from the Columbus Avenue line. 
soon to be completed through One Hundred an 
Ninth Street, thence to Manhattan Avenue, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street, and the Harlem 
River, its facilities will be utterly inadequate to 
transport comfortably that portion of the city’s 
population who are required to direct their travel 
over the Broadway division. In addition to this 
within a few months the Lexington Avenue line will 
connect at Twenty-third Street and Broadway, add- 
ing largely, it is expected, to the present enormous 
numbers who use the cable road below Twenty-third 
Street. When these new connections are in opera- 
tion, it will require an almost continuous train on 
Broadway to meet the demands upon that thorough- 
fare south of Twenty-third Street. During the busy 


hours of the day now cars are run at as frequent 
intervals as fifteen seconds, which is as short aspace 
of time as is practically possible. That a necessity 
exists for greater relief no one will deny, 
conditions are growing more serious every ay. 
Double-deck cars are not practicable, as the time oc- 


‘cupied in getting up and down would be a serious 


consideration and {preclude the possibility of their 
use. The company has other lines which might 
handle some of this traffic, but it is impossible to 
divert the tide of travel from Broadway. There would 
be no occasion to build this road on Fifth Avenue 
south of Twenty-third Street to connect with their 
South Fifth Avenue lines if it were not necessary to 
meet the public’s demand for additional transporta- 
tion facilities and relieve the congested state of 
Broadway. 

Mr. Crimmins does not say that University 
Place and Sixth Avenue are both available for 
a cable, which could be extended thence down 
South Fifth Avenue. Nor does he say what 
the present inhibition declares—namely, that 
Fifth Avenue belongs to the whole people. 
We all demand at least one thoroughfare for 
recreation, driving, and parades. All our other 
streets are gre on utilitarian. It may 
be noted that the Fifth Avenue shopkeepers 
themselves are among the strongest opponents 
of a street railway, as it would greatly inter- 
fere with their — trade—the great bulk 
of their business. Besides this, as is well 
known, lower Fifth Avenue is a street full of 
the fine residential character which only time 
produces. Must this, too, be destroyed and 
the metropolis reduced to the awful monotony 
of avenues all for transportation and none for 
residences or recreation ? 


A certificate of incor- 
poration of the New 
York and Hudson River 
Navigation Company 
has been filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Trenton. The principal office of the 
Company is to be in New York, and its branch 
offices in Jersey City. The capital stock is 
$500,000, divided into 5,000 shares of the 
par value of $100. The effort is to secure con- 
trol of the passenger and freight traffic of the 
Hudson River between New York and tide- 
water at Albany and Troy. The competition 
existing between the steamboats and the rail- 
ways has, at times, resulted in ruinous cutting 
of passenger and freight rates. The newcom- 
pany being identified with the Vanderbilt in- 
terests, which control both the New York 
Central and the West Shore Railways, will 
thus put an end to this competition. The 
capitalists announce that they have signed 
contracts by which they come into control of 
the People’s Line of steamers, one of the 
oldest on the Hudson River, and they intend 
to put two new boats on that line within a 
year. To avoid the charter limitation it was 
necessary to organize the new company, the 
papers of which were filed as above. The 
two steamboats to run between New York, 
Albany, and Troy will cost nearly $1,500,000, 
and will be the largest and fastest on the river. 
The present steamers of the People’s Line, the 


New and 
Faster Steamers 
on the Hudson River 


Drew anithe Dean Richmond, will then be used | 


exclusively for freight and second-class passen- 
gers, as the new steamers will carry no freight 
and none but first class passengers. It is in- 
tended to shorten the time by boat to Albany 
and Troy nearly one-half, by making the hour 
of departure from New York late at night in- 
stead of six o’clock as at present. 


Secretary Searles, of the 
American Sugar-Refining 
Company, says, as reported 
in the New York “ Times :” 


Owing to a discriminating duty in France against 
American syrups, we have made arrangements to 
utilize the syrups here. The French duty prevents 
our shipping our low-grade syrups to that country. To 
utilize the product here we have made arrangements 
with another company to distill it. This company 
will be entirely separate from the American Sugar- 
Refining Company, although it will use one of our 
old refineries in the Eastern District of Brooklyn. 
We will begin distilling as soon as the distillery can 
be put in working order, probably some time next 
autumn. We will not distill all kinds of spirits, but 
a peculiar kind of alcohol and high wines, which are 
of special value in England. The syrup will be 
treated by a new process. It is too early yet to state 
what the daily capacity of the distillery will be. 


The These weeks are marking 
‘“Kaffir Circus” the culmination of the Kaffir 
craze on the London Ex- 
change. One-half of its dealings have been 


The Sugar Trust 
to Establish 
a Distillery 


given up to South African mining stocks, and 
the business occupies the attention of a thou- 
sand brokers’ firms. So great is the excite- 
ment that every afternoon Throgmorton Street 
is blocked with Stock Exchange members 
up to six o’clock and even later. Several of 
them have been arrested by the police in order 
that the question may be tested as to whether 
members have a right to deal in the street in 
such a way as to block it, thus retarding and 
preventing the passage of vehicles. The whole 
movement, indoors and out, now goes under 
the apt name of “ The Kaffir Circus.” 
An Electrical Mail-Box One of the most sen- 
sible of recent inven- 
tions is that of an electrical mail-box. When- 
ever a letter is put into the box a signal is sent 
to the occupant of the building. The box may 
be placed in the same electric circuit with a 


call-bell. 
— 
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About People 


—The Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
when he retires, will have served eleven years 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
will receive a pension of $20,000 a year, and, if 
precedents are followed, a peerage. 

—Dr. Thomas M. Drown, who has just been 
elected President of Lehigh University, was 
formerly Professor of Chemistry at Lafayette 
College, and is now amember of the Faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

—It is said of Mr. John Fiske that at seven 
years of age he was reading Czesar, having 
already read Rollin, Josephus, and Goldsmith’s 
“ Greece.” Before he was eight he had read 
the whole of Shakespeare, and a good deal of 
Milton, Bunyan, and Pope. 

—Mr. John A. Bingham is still living at 
Cadiz, Ohio, at the age of eighty. He was 
one of the prosecutors of President Johnson, 
and afterward was President Grant’s Minister 
to Japan. In his prime he was one of the 
most eloquent speakers in Congress, where he 
served for twenty years. 

—The Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, after having been 
blackballed at the Travelers’ Club a month 
ago, causing the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Fife, and others to resign their membership, 
has been elected a member of the yet more dis- 
tinguished Athenzum Club, under the rule 
allowing the election of nine notabilities an- 
nually. 

—Professor Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, the 
famous chemist and discoverer of spectral 
analysis, has just celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday at Heidelberg. The occasion was 
marked by special courtesies to the venerable 
scientist from the rector, Senate, and students 
of the University as well as from that model 
prince, the Grand Duke of Baden. 

—Our Minister to Turkey, Mr. Terrell, has 
just been distinguishing himself by seizing a 
desperado. On April 3 a man whom the police 
were pursuing across Taxim Square, in Pera, 
Constantinople, turned on his pursuers and 
fired several shots from his revolver. Min- 
ister Terrell, who, attended by his cavass, was 
passing in a carriage, quickly alighted and 
seized the fugitive, who then tried to stab him 
with a knife. The cavass prevented this and 
assisted in holding the man until the police 
arrived. 

—Mr. William M. Springer, the new Judge 
of the United States Court for the Northern 
District of the Indian Territory, has arrived at 
Vinita, his destination. The place is a post 
village of the Cherokee Nation, a hundred 
miles southwest of Fort Scott. It has a 
population of 250, most of them being Indians 
and half-breeds. The friends of the new 
Judge are somewhat amused when they. con- 
sider these surroundings in the light of a re- 
ward for his loyalty to the President during 
the last session of Congress. As is well 
known, Mr. Springer was defeated for re-elec- 
tion. He has been an M. C. since the Forty- 


fourth Congress. The truth of the old adage 
that extremes meet is again proved, for the 
new Judge at the rough Indian village was 
always one of the most carefully dressed men 
in Washington, not forgetting the flower in 
his buttonhole. 

—The Balloon Society has presented to the 
Hon. George N. Curzon, the eldest son of 
Lord Scarsdale, and the well-known member of 
Parliament and writer on Asiatic topics, a gold 
medal in recognition of his notable achieve- 
ments in India and the Far East. Mr. Curzon 
is betrothed to Miss Leiter, of Washington, 
and their wedding is to take place during the 
present month. It will be interesting to observe 
whether his marriage will modify Mr. Curzon’s 
views respecting his eventual succession to the 
peerage. At the time of the death of Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, Mr. Curzon, together 
with three other heirs to peerages, put forth a 
project for a law which would enable the eldest 
son of a peer to refrain, if he so desired, from 
assuming either the title or the prerogatives of 
his father. Thus the heir would be free to 
remain a member of the House of Commons 
instead of being willy-nilly transferred to the 
House of Lords. 


A Unique Ambulance Service 
The establishment of an “ ambulance street- 


car” service in St. Louis is the putting into. 


effect of an idea long contended for by the 
Health Commissioner of that city, Dr. George 
Homan. Efforts to secure legislation having 
failed, Dr. Homan succeeded in interesting the 
officials of a street-car company, who have 
built an ambulance-car after a plan made by 
the doctor. This vehicle in itself is only a 
modified street-car, especially constructed for 
easy and relatively noiseless running along trol- 
ley lines, and fitted up with such apparatus as 
might be needed by invalids who temporarily 
occupy it while ez route to a hospital. But the 
plan on which the ambulance-car is to operate 
is believed to be altogether unique. It will 
pass over regular routes, including, presumably, 
all trolley lines of the city, for the exclusive 
purpose of conveying sick or injured persons 
to and from hospitals. As it runs according 
to schedule, patients may be in readiness at 
any given locality at the time when the car is 
due there. It is expected that hospitals not 
on a trolley line will build terminals con- 
necting them with the nearest railway, that 
patients may be brought by the ambulance-car 
to their very doors.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Peasant Life in Armenia 


In spite of their ignorance, writes a corre- 
spondent of the London “Telegraph,” the 


people are plain, simple Christians, as earnest © 


and as erring as the best of their Occidental 
brethren. They have the courage of their 
convictions. A Sassunian never eats meat on 
a fast-day, and would grievously maltreat a 
neighbor who did, while !the number of fast- 
days is legion. Neither do they ever drink a 
drop of alcohol, wine, or beer. They are ab- 
solute teetotalers to a man, and would expel the 
villager who was not. The peopfe of Dalori 
do, it is true, make wine, but they would as 
soon poison themselves as drink it. They sell 
every drop of it in Mush to people who believe 
in wine and true religion. The rude, reddish 
stone churches, their simple places of worship, 
are devoid of belfry or campanella, nor can 
we speak of the sweet chimes of the village 
bells. ‘Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound,” 
and the Sassun villagers have humored her, 
for before the door of every church there is a 
metal plate known as a kotshak—or caller— 
which is beaten with an iron drumstick, and the 
sounds thus evoked are funereal to a degree. 
Sassun has a patron saint all to itself—a 
very powerful personage, too, in the celestial 
hierarchy—yclept St. Marope. In his thauma- 
turgic power and potentialities these simple 
peasants have absolute confidence. Hence it 
was, when the hour of danger was at hand 
during the late butchery, that three hundred 
women and girls entered the Church of St. 


Marope, in Dalori, commending themselves to > 


his protection, and fully convinced that they 
would return unscathed. “ And where is his 
power if he didn’t so protect them?” asked 
one witness of me some months later. But 
a very great feast—indeed, except Christmas 
and Easter, the greatest festival in all the 
year—is that of St. Sarkis (the Armenian for 
Sergius, a name so completely identified with 
Christianity that to call a man a son of Sarkis 
was, and still is, tantamount among Moham- 
medans to calling him a Christian). It is a 
movable feast, and falls between the 6th of 
January and the first day in Lent, but always 
on Sunday. During the week preceding St. 
Sarkis’s Day there is a black, hard fast. Noth- 
ing whatever is eaten on Monday or Tuesday. 
The fast is well broken on Wednesday. On 
_ Saturday there is no real refreshment, but the 
younger, unmarried members of the family are 
allowed to partake of cake and salt, so as to 
have dreams about water; and it is a sacred 
rule, the observance of which cannot, fortu- 
nately, be verified, that every young man must 
marry the girl who gave him fresh water to 
drink in his dreams that night. In all other 
parts of Armenia that young.man would sim- 
ply and unhesitatingly take the girl that his 
father suggested, even if he knew little of her 
charms and less of her character. But, then, 


the Sassunians have ever been a law unto |: 


themselves. 

In the daytime they are always busy, from 
sunrise to sunset, the men looking after the 
horses, sheep, and cattle, weaving woolen stuffs, 
tilling, mowing, reaping, or, if they be well off 
themselves, superintending the work of their 
hired laborers ; and the women milking, mak- 
ing cheese, tshortan, madzoon, embroidering 
aprons, spinning at the wheel, even by the 
light of the earthenware lamp that “ through 
the spacious room teaches light to counterfeit 
a gloom.” The songs which they sing when 
they come together of a summer’s evening in 
the spacious tent, or in the dimly lighted room 
in winter, are, I regret to say, seldom genuine 
folk-songs. They still possess fragments of 
half-forgotten epics, legends, and narratives, 
curious mixtures of Christianity and pagan- 
ism. Their local ditties are full of obscure 
allusions and provincial idioms. The smiths, 
for instance, who are half miners, have their 
own song, the reirain of which is, “ I hammer 
the iron day and night, I forge sabers sharp, 
and trusty daggers ; difficult is my daily toil, - 
but I’m gay because I’m free!” Another song, 
which is the patrimony of no particular class 
of the population, has the following verse, 
which is often literally true : “I first saw light in 
a deep gorge bristling with rocks; an old oak- 
tree was my rocking-cradle; born naked, I 
was brought up naked, exposed to sun and 
winds; I sleep with my trusty weapons, am 


ever dreaming of war and blood; the battle is 
the game that I love best, a warrior’s death the 
sleep for which I yearn.” 


An Interesting Legal Question 


An unprecedented legal action has been 
begun by the State of Delaware against Mr. 
J. Henry Rogers, of Newcastle, Del. From 
his grandfather Mr. Rogers inherited many 
papers which have remained in the family over 
a century. Among them was a deed from 
James, Duke of York (afterwards James II.), 
to William Penn, conveying to him in fee 
simple the town of Newcastle and*the lands 
around it. Mr. Rogers was about to dispose 


of the deed through his agents in Philadelphia. . 


Believing that the document was not properly. 
acquired in the beginning, the State has issued 
a temporary injunction, and, if sustained, will 
then apply for a permanent injunction, restrain- 
ing Mr. Rogers from selling the deed and de- 
manding its surrender to the Secretary of 
State. This action has aroused much interest 
among librarians and antiquarians. If the 
State should be sustained, it will be doubtful 
whether any documents would be safe from 
seizure if they can be proved to be State 
archives. A prominent lawyer of New York 
City says: 

This deed. while a muniment of title, is not, under 
our record laws, so vital that its possession by the 
State is necessary to establish a good title when real 
estate is transferred. The general rule is that no 
action to recover possession of real property can be 
brought after twenty, or, in some cases, forty years, 
and no action to recover possession of personal prop- 
erty can_be brought after six years. This deed 
longs to Mr. Rogers by adverse possession. 


Mr. Dawe, of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
says : 


I can tell you the way in which such matters have 
always been regarded in the State Library at Albany. 
They have never assumed to dispute the possession 
of any State records that were over fifty years old. 


Mr. Saunders, of the Astor Library, says: 


There is neither justice nor equity in the action 
taken by the State of Delaware. If a State, after 
neglecting.its antiquities for generations, can, with- 
out paying for them, seize them from a man whose 
intelligence and patriotism have led him to preserve 
them, then it seems to me no private collections are 
safe. The literary curios of the Astor Library relat- 
ing to the various States and foreign countries are 
of no insignificant value, being worth over $100,000. 
They have n the several gifts of the Astor family 
tothe library. We have never yet been asked by the 
various governments interested to surrender these 
curios as State archives, and never expect to be. 


Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. The 

‘Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubt- 
edly the safest and best infant food. J/zfant Healthisa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under t::is heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


_ LONG-ESTABLISHED New York vocal teacher 
will chaperon and instruct a few select pupils, June to 
September, in a_beautitul, healthful, retired mountain 
resort ; baating, bathing; excellent table n- 
teed. ard and tuition for course of ten weeks, $100; 
six weeks, $75. SOPRANO, 432 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A LADY OF HIGH EDUCATION, specially 
skilled in art. teaching, which includes china-painting, 
crayon portraiture, pastel, oil and water colors, desires a 
position. Having means of her own, a pleasant _home is 
more of an inducement than salary. Address P. F. P., 
1348 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE, now medical 
student, desires position as nurse, i to invalid, 
after June 1st through summer.. Understands massage. 
Would travel. od references; by permission to Senior 

itor. Miss F. A. H., 321 E. rsth St., New York. 


FRENCH TEACHER desires situation as gov- 
erness or companion for the summer vacation. rman, 
music, and thorough instruction in French. Good home 
preferred to_large salary. Exceptional referenees. Ad- 
dress Mile. H. C., No. $3,465, care The Outlook. 


AN EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN will travel 
as private secretary, kindergarten governess, teacher for 
older children, or companion for ladies.. Has fine health 
and an aptitude for traveling. Highest references. Ad- 


dress S. M., No. 8,485, care The Outlook. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER. 
desirous of returning to California early in June, would 
like a position as companion to a lady or to take charge 
of children en route. References exchanged. Adcress 

K., No. 8,461, Outlook Office. 


ADDRESS MLLE, VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desiring, at moderate prices, 
od ‘board ‘in excellent location, very near Arc de 
riumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


COMPLETELY but simply furnished city house 
for rent during summer. Unusually . 
Twelve rooms, two bath-rooms, and butler’s gpetry, Rent 
$166. Address FILLMORE MOORE, M.D., 128 West 
4oth St., New York. 

RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS MAN—no chil- 
dren—would care for furnished house for use of it during 
summer months or longer. Could assume charge at once 
if Gesied. Best reference. CADY, 124 Lexington Ave. 

ew York. 

A LADY TEACHER, accustomed to foreign life 
and travel, expecting to travel abroad during the sum- 
mer with three youne Saaney wishes to receive two others 
party. Address BERLIN, No. 8,486, The 
ook. 


A CLERGYMAN (Harv. A.B.) ing, spend 
the summer in a mountain village of New Hampshire 


will receive one or two boys or girls into his family. 
if desired. Address: X. Y., Box 3,629, Boston, 
ass. 


A LADY of culture and refinement, 29 years old, 
desires a position as governess. A good home of more 
importance than salary. References 
M. N. BLODGETT, 64 King St., Northampton, Mass. 

TO LET — In Poughkeepsie, a very desirable furnished 
house of twelve rooms, inclu in best location. 

ruit and cistern water. Easy, daily access from New 
York. Address D. A. L., Poughkeepsie, New York. 


BARGAIN.—Gentleman’s large, handsome resi 
dence, beautifully located ina thriving village on N. Y. C. 
near Rochester. wner must sell. Me aw take 


half cost. Address T. S., Long Island City, N. Y. 
EXPERIENCED PIPE ORGANIST is open 
to engagement for the following year. Address OR- 
GANIST, care New York Entertainment Bureau, 97 
Fifth Ave., City. 
A SUBURBAN HOME can be easily obtained. 
I obtained one and am now helping others. For particu- 


jars - Sanaa H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
ork. 
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cake either. 


Price is no 

longer a barrier between 

any one and the best soap. 
5 cents buys a cake of 


The Zervfect bathsoap. A soap so good that you 
can almost see its quality. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


It isn’t a small 
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